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1 is niu< li to I >« * 1 enrolled Thai man} 
s« lit liif's wlmh •*m;in-sS ill- attention 
mid <‘\< iciv' the ingenuity n! m;m fad til 
^mrrss ; not 1>« *« .him' 1 1n' srheliies thrill, s< Iv <*s 
an* nllirr absurd or iinjii artirahlr, hut *hr- 
cause the na ans employed arr.iml adapted 
t < » tin' pm pose. 

That so* irlv is murli indebted, to iinhw 
duals who June spout lb* ir Jncs or 1 1 n • i r 
fortunes in merely s*pec iilatm^ on plans of 
H'oiu ial uldit y cannot reasonably bi^ doubt- 
ed. To yilliliold the tribute of praise, in 
this instance, would, he the height of ingrati- 
tude. Hut let those remember w ho are de- 
sirous of menu substantial recompense, and 
emulous either to enrieh ihemsedves or to 
benefit* the world by jiew discoveries, that 

m • 
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tlu*)' will, like many of then piedcecssois, 
labour to no purpose, hnless me, ms can in* 
devised that shall infallibly sec.urc those at-- 
vanlag/‘s wliicli, from the very nature of the 
case, mankind have reason to expect. 

The principle of this remark is applicable 
to „1I the speculations and enterprises of life ; 
ami of course; to every undertaking that lias 
lor its end the attainment of liappnn -s. 

The sources whence men are expecting to 
derive happiness, as well as the means 
employed t<\ obtain it, are gieatly di\ ri si- 
tied : and though the individuals v\ ho seek 
the inestimable blessing in the conjugal state 
must of necessity have recourse to dilScrent 
objects; yet, to be successful, they must 
*all seek it by means substantially the same, 
ttut whether ail, or the major part, haw 
happily succeeded, is a question which the 
candidates who have tried the experiment 
are themselves best able to resolve. 


In the present life there is indeed no 
condition in which unmingled felicity can 
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hr leasonably hoped ; hut no one, all things 
considered, is more likely to produce it than 
marriage : and # weir those* persons who 
I me not realized all the pleasure that is 
to he enjoy ed in this endearing connection, 
to evaimne attentively the motives by which 
they were actuated in choosing 1 a compa- 
nion, it would perhaps he found, t*itli(*r 
tliat these motives wc re not such as could 
warrant tin* expectation of happiness, m 
lliat the object itself was ill (‘lioseu for the 
purpose. 

' Of all the pleasures that endear human 
Jile, then* are none inoie vvortfiy Hie at- 
tenii(-:i of a rational erealuie, than those 
■ that (low .from mutual i ( turns of conjugal 
love. An happy marriage has iiFit all the 
plra.Mii rs of liiendsliip, all tlic enjoyments 
of sense and reason, and indeed all the 
sweets of life; and to make it so, ‘nothing 
more is inquired than religion, virtue, pru- 
dence, and good nature. W^hen two minds 
are thus engaged by the tics of reciprocal 
sincerity, each alternately receives and com- 
municates pleasures that arc inconceivabje to 
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all but those whg are in ibis situation ; hence 
arises that ‘heart ennobling solicitude for 
one another’s welfare, tliat tender sympathy 
which alleviates affliction, and* that partici- 
pated pleasure wliich heightens prosperity 
and joy itself.* 

• 

JJut disappointment is the lot of man ; 
whV no prudence can always prevenf, nor 
any vigilahcc wholly escape. Some disap- 
pointments arc indeed comparatively trivial, 
and such as should not be suffered to in- 
terrupt our quiet ; but there are others that 
interest all the feelings of tin' heart, and 
which.no fortitude can meet without tasting 
the bitterness of sorrow.* IN one, however, 
can be more affecting, or morp pregnant 
with calamity, than those w Inch are realized 
by individuals who have entered the matri 
mojpal state in quest of happiness. 

« 

The present life may justly bc^eonsidercd 
as a life of hope rather 4 than fruition. The 
host concerted plans uiav be frustrated by a 
thousand casualties over which we have nc 
control, of which perhaps wc never thought. 
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and to counteract which we could therefore 
make no provision ; hut the causes of mis- 
carriage, in re fere, flee to happiness in the 
marriage life, are not so latent as to elude 
discovery : many of them are sufficiently 
prominent to he seen without minute inspec- 
tion ; and he that is determined not to profit 
by the pernicious effects they have had # on 
olhefs, must remember that if he he wretched, 
he is wretched hy his own fault. • 

Affecting, however, and instructive as 
these* considerations evidently arc, how sel- 
dom aie we provident enough to benefit by* 
the indiscretion or (he precipitance of .others! 
\\ e see the painful effects of imprudence 
without hiking the alarm : wc rush into the 
same paths, and venture on the syne experi- 
ments; elated perhaps with a persuasion 
that we have sagacity to detect the fallacies 
w Inch others never could perceive ; yr if nflf, 
that, in ease of real danger, we have sufficient 
address to make a more successful retreat. 

What, lor instance, but misery can rca- 
ouably be expected when youth and age 
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are united in marriage ? The association/ 
independently of physical and moral con- 
siderations, is unseemly and unnatural. It 
is not likely, in the very nature of things, 
that such persons can feel reciprocal at- 
tachment — that warmth of esteem which is 
essential to mutual affection and to mutual 
tenderness. Their feelings, their tempers, 
their pleasures, and their pursuits, must in 
some things be dissimilar, if not opposite. 
Such individuals should therefore be ex- 
cluded from a league that requires not only 
unity of design, but a choice of the same 
means ; in which the parties ought to feel 
equal interest and equal ardour ; and where 
‘joint efforts arc indispensably requisite to 
permanent success. 

Nor is the °njoyment of connubial felicity 
to Be hoped by those who were induced by 
• aVarice to give their hands where they could 
never give their hearts. The union of such 
tndividuafs can be productive of nothing but 
mi&ery. The motives of attraction will not 
by either of them be hastily forgotten ; and 
the hours return in which k shall be 
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recollected that, not the person, but the 
pioporty was wedded; the vciy person of 
each to the other wall excite disgust rather 
than complacence. They will, it is true, 
possess the treasure for which they entered 
into contract, and for which they consented 
to he hound; but not without a personal 
encumbrance that will not easily be borne, 
ana Trom w hich probably each may be daily 
wishing for a speedy release. • 

Hut there are others, in whom the vice 
of prodigality rather than of avarice is pre- 
dominant ; who long for tilles and honours, , 
for equipage and dress ; who 310 captivated 
with the glare of splendour and the mag- 
nificence pf shew ; who pant for prc-eini- 
nent distinction in the circles of fashion, and 
sacrifice by marrying, almost all that is 
venerable and lovely to gain it. These are 
indeed candidates for happiness, (+ but not 
the happiness which conjugal endearments 
impart. , 


To these causes may be justly attributed 
much of the infelicity experienced in do- 



mestie life. These aie not indeed the only 
sources of misery, but they arc the most 
flagrant, ami the most ‘ pregnant with ca- 
lamity. 

Tliosc persons who, in marrying, were 
actuated by the purest motives, between 
whom there was no disparity of years, and 
who have since I'clt no abatement of esteem, 
will inevitably meet with manv things to 
interrupt their cpiict : bin the marriages to 
which I allude lay a foundation for disaster. 
This indeed is not the formal object of 
'Stipulation, but ‘it is virtually included in 
the contract : and to such marriages may 
‘ he fairly ascribed much of that profligate 
conduct which is so shamefully notorious 
in the present day, as frequently to become 
the subject of parliamentary discussion ; and 
tins* too, not among the ignorant and vulgar, 
Ifut among persons of taste and refinement ; 
who have enjoyed all the advantages of 
liberal instruction ; whose rank and station 
iu Ijlc cannot fail to attract popular notice, 
and whose pernicious example may counte- 
nance, if not pioinpt, othns to the com- 
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nlission cf tl cse enormous (yinics by which 
they tliLmsohes h:ivc drser\edJy*becoine ob- 
jects of abhorrence. * 

4 Of Jinn, to whom much is given, muelj 
shall be inquired. Those* whom Hod has 
favoincd with superior faculties, and made 
eminent lor quickness of intuition, and jio 
curacy of distinctions, will certainly he re 
garded as culpable in his eyes, *lbr delects 
and deviations which, in souls Jess enlight- 
ened, may he comparatively guiltless. Hilt, 
surely, none can think without horror, on 
that man’s condition, who has been more, 
w icked in proportion as he had more, means 
of excelling in 'virtue, and used the light nn- * 
parted from hea\en only to embellish folly, 
and shed lustre upon crimes.’ 

Such, indeed, is the. depravity of human 
nature, that there is no evil which, ylieii IfcTt 
to itself, it is not capable of committing. 
Hut as this depravity is common to every 
individual of our species, and yet all jvho 
are precisely in the same circumstances in 
tlie marriage life arc not equally abandoned, 
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there must he ruperadded causes where any 
are eminently vicious; and I here are per- 
haps none more destructive in themselves, 
or more likely to create ignominious distinc- 
tion, than those detestable motives which in- 
duce thousands to marry. 

i The contempt in which domestic plea- 
sures have in modern times been held, is, 
says Dr. Knox, a mark of prolligaev . It 
is also a proof of a prevailing ignorance of 
real enjoyment. It argues a defect in taste 
and judgment, as well as in morals. For 
’the general voice of the experienced has in 
all age ; declared, That the truest happiness 
is to he found at home/ 

Let the individuals therefore whom ‘ mul- 
titude of years should have taught wisdom/ 
seriously consider whether, by marrying those 
•who might pass for their children, they can 
reasonably hope either to receive or to com- 
municate the felicity wh'ch marriage was 
intended to produce. Can those expect to 
bo* happy, who for the sake of wealth, of 
titles, of splendour, and of show, sacrifice 
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> outh ami brail ty — all the refinements ol 
delicacy — all that a*mind not vitiated by tin; 
fashionable vices of the. day would think 
worthy of retention — nay, even conscience 
itself ? — Impossible ! In this case despair 
would he rational ! 

rrmust never be forgotten, that the means 
employed in every undertaking •should be 
adapted to promote it. If no regard be 
paid to ibis maxim, there can be no proba- 
bility of success. Hut, if on the other band, 
the undertaking be lawful •in itself, and it # 
bo prosecuted by suitable means, there is 
ground to believe that if all he not realized . 
that was ardently sought, something wiil 
certainly he gained. 

Let the young seriously examine, before 
they enter into the marriage state, wbctbgt 

their motives and their viewu be such as 

* 

to warrant the hope of felicity. Or, in 
other words, whether they aft with the cir- 
cumspection that common prudence would 
dictate in things of much less importance. 

If this he not the case, the means an£ the 
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end are, at* vaiiauce : happiness cannot be 
reasonably expected : and let tliosc remem- 
ber who aie actuated by the purest motive.*,, 
and who feel the strongest attachment, that 
to ‘ expatiate in chimerical prospec ts of feli- 
oity is to insure the anguish of disappointment, 
and lose the power of enjoying whatever may 
be possessed. Let not youth, therefore, 
imagine that with all the advantages of nature 
and education, marriage will be a constant 
reciprocation of delights over which externals 
will have little influence, and which lime will 
• lather change than destroy/ 

The present state is not such as will en- 
courage the hope of miming led joys. livery 
source ol\ lerrcstiial happiness is more or 
less defective*, and maj he productive of pain 
when pleasure was expected. Uut lei not 
{he advocates foi celibacy hence conclude 
that the conjugal life is more loaded with 
^calamity than their own : for as Johnson re- 
marks : — * They that will not connect their 
interests with another, lest they should be 
unhappy by their partner’s fault ; dream away 
their time without friendship, without lbml 
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ness, and are omen to ml tliciwh es of the 
day, for w Inch J la y* ha\ e no use, by childish 
amusements, or \icioiis delights. They act 
as beings under the constant sense of some 
known inferiority, that fills their minds with 
rancour, and their tongues with ccnsuyj. 
They are peevish at home, and malevolent 
abroad ; and, as the outlaws of human nature, 
make it their business and their pleasure to 
distm b that society tvliicii debars them from 
its privileges. To live without feeling or ex- 
citing sympathy, to be fortunate without 
adding to the felicity of others, or afflicted, 
without tasting the halm of pity, is a state 
more gloomy than solitude: it is not re-* 
treat, hut exclusion ft oiri mankind. Mar- 
riage has many pains, but celibacy lias no 
pleasures.’ 





LETTER I. 


True bliss, if man may reach it, ia compos’d 
Of hearts in union, mutually disclos’d ; 

And, farewell else all hope of pure delight. 

Those hearts should be reclaim’d, renew'd' upright. 

• COWPER. 


QF all llio tasks enjoined by duty or im- 
posed by friendship, few, IVMissa, are 
more dilficult to perform, or, when performed 
more likely to prove unsuccessful, than tha^ 
of giving advice. 

Advice, whi$Ii the sincerfst friends are 
hometimes compelled by the purest motive9 # ot 
benevolence to communicate unasked, is sel- 
B 
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dom gralcfufly acknowledged, or even receiv- 
ed with the decent ceremony of respect. The 
very attempt is frequently considered as an 
impeachment of the understanding and ihc 
hea?rt of him to whom it is offered : and though 
he may not have the vanity to belie* c himself 
beyond the reach of instruction, yet he feels so 
mycli self-importance, as to think the interpo- 
sition officious ; that attention to the com- 
mon rules uf decorum should at least have im- 
posed silence ; and that his monitor would have 
acted more in character, had his judgment 
been withheld until it was requested. 

In delivering an opinion when it is sought 
with solicitude, there is certainly less risk of 
displeasure ; for who can be displeased with the 
completion of his wishes ? It is however pro- 
bable that, in this case, compliance may be 
yseless; because the man who finds himself be- 
wildered in contemplating an object of pursuit, 
generally endeavours to extricate himself with- 
out the assistance of others, and rarely discon- 
tinues the attempt till he has removed, or thinks 
he has removed, every impediment that ob- 
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strucled his progress and damped ^is hope. TJo 
no longer finds objections to combat, nor dilli- 
rnltics to surmcftint. He therefore ceases to 
hesitate: he determines at once the course he 
shall steer, and aftervv aids entreats direction — 
not with his mind in perfect equilibrium — not 
so much with a v icw to make either scale pre- 
ponderate that he may decideVitli the balanf c7 
as to know whether the sentiments of others 
concur with his own. 

Are we then, it may be asked, to withhold 
the salutary aid of advice, because it is some- 
times ungratefully contemned, sometimes re- * 
reived with indifference, and at others chtirely 
neglected ? Are there none willing to hear the 
voice of instruction, and ready to follow the 
dictates of friendship ?~ ; Nonc who Believe that 
wisdom is profitable to direct, and that in tho 
multitude of counsellors there is safety? 
there are still those who arc noj: wise^ln their 
own eyesjand prudent in their own sight; and 
in this number.I afti happy Ip think Melissa 
is included : I therefore cheerfully comply wftb 
her request, suggesting at the same time, that 
13 2 
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as all human decisions are subject to error, au 
appeal should always be ipade to the testimony 
of Him whose commandments are faithfulness 
and truth. — For he hath ordained that every 
work shall be brought into judgment, with 
cwry secret tiling, whether it be good, or 

whether it be evil. 

■** « 

You ask, Melissa, whether, in forming a ma- 
trimonial connexion, it be absolutely your duty 
to give your hand to the man whom you have 
reason to consider as a true Christian ; or, whe- 
ther, without incurring the Divine displeasure, 
it may not be given to one who is nominally 
such, provided his character and his conduct, 
in other respects, be fair and respectable ? 

In replj to this interesting inquiry, I might 
say with a sensible writer, ‘ That a woman who 
receives lor her husband a person of whose mo- 
ral andVeligious character she knows no more 
than t]iat it is outwardly decent, stakes her 
welfare upon ^ very hazardQus experiment. 
She who marries a man not entitled even to that 
humble praise, in hope of reclaiming him, stakes 
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it on an experiment in whit If there is scarcely 
a chance of her success.’ 

1 feel, however, no hesitancy in declaring, 
That I think it your indispensable duty, as a 
Christian, to give your hand and your heart to 
the man whom you have reason to view as*a 
follower of Jesus; and that I think a contnffrJT 
practice, let the character or the conduct of 
the man, in other respects, be ever so exem- 
plary, not only inimical to conjugal felicity, 
but absolutely sinful. 

• 

In forming a connexion of such vast impor- * 
tance as that of marriage, the characttf-s, Be- 
liever and Unbeliever, are extremely discor- 
dant: the Association appears at once improper 
and unnatural : there can bo no Agreement : 
the very terms imply opposition ; and surely 
little happiness can be expected where the verj 
attempt to gain it imolies a competition of 
interests? 

The precept graciously given to the di&i- 
pics of Jesus respecting marriage, has perhaps 
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been seldom^properly considered : nay, the con- 
duct of some individuals, warrants a suspicion 
that it has never been consulted. But it was 
not so with the Christians in apostolic times. 
Their hearts were replete with affection and 
gratitude. They felt too strong an attachment 
to their Divine master, to think of making a 
' league with hi* enemies. They knew* that; ‘ the 
Lord hath set apart the godly for himself— that 
they themselves were gathered from among the 
heathen to give thanks unto his holy name, and 
to triumph in his praise.’ Their language w as 
like that of Paul in another case, Lord, what 
" wilt thou have me to do ? 1 am ready not to 
be bouiid only, but also to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus. 

Of the pfopricty of believers being united to 
each other in marriage, the church at Corinth 
see&s to have been thoroughly convinced : nay, 
this conviction operated so strongly on the 
minds of those who had been recently'convcrt- 
ed from heathenism to the Christian faith, as to 
malte it a question whether the change they had 
happily experienced did not dissolve the mar- 
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riage contracted when both pifrties were, as to 
Christianity, on a level. To solve a difficulty of 
such magnitude, (application was made by the 
church to the great apostle of the Gentiles; who, 
in his admirable reply, meets the objection, 
and reasons on it in a manner that reflects the 
highest honour on his conduct and his charac * 
ter. ‘ If, says he, any brother hath a wife* 
that believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell 
with him, let him not put her away : and the 
woman which hath an husband that believeth 
not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let 
her not leave him.’ For if tfyc grace of God, 
in this case, dissolve the bonds of marriage, 
the children born while both the parents were 
, in a state of nature, would be, as the apostle 
expresses if, unclean ; but now are they holy ; 
or, in modern language, legitimate — born in 
lawful wedlock. It is therefore plain that he 
was far from supposing such marriages void # 
by any alteration in religious sentiments ; and 
it is equally evident from the context that, 
while he maintajnednhem to bfi legal, he was 
by this decision far from countenancing tile 
believer in forming a connexion with one of 
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an opposite description ; for in the same chap- 
ter he expressly prohibits such inter-marriages 
by saying, * The wife is bound by the law as 
long as her husband liveth ; but if her hus- 
band be dead, she is at liberty to be married 
to whom she will ; only in the Lord.’ 

By the phrase, in the Lord, as applied 
to the person who might afterwards solicit the 
widow’s hand in marriage, we are undoubtedly 
to understand a true believer in Christ, in op- 
position, not only to heathens, but to nominal 
Christians. Should it be urged, that between 
the heathen and the nominal Christian there is 
a wide difference ; it will perhaps be difficult 
to say, with regard to religion, wherein that , 
difference consists ; because whatever exterior 
advantages the nominal Christian may enjoy 
more than the other, either as they respect 
cHHstianity, the refinements of literature, or 
the polite arts ; these advantages, simply con- 
sidered, form no part of the christihn charac- 
ter. The appellation of*christian is peculiar 
tb him that shall experience a change, not of 
extrinsic circumstances, but of the heart ; and 
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of such change an heathen is as susceptible a a 
the most enlightened philosopher # of modern 
times. The carnal minds of both, by nature, 
arc enmity against God : they are not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be : 
nor can the one say with propriety to the 
other, in reference to this awful fact, StancV 
by thyself, come not near to me ; for I an - 
holier than thou 1 

It is the Christian name, and the profession 
of something called Christianity, by which 
numbers are deceived. Many imagine, be- 
cause they were born in a country denominated 
Christian, and educated in the doctrines of 
Christ, that they are, of course, real Christians : 
•but nothing is further from the truth. To he 
a Christian in this sense, * which «is popular 
and fashionable, is neither dilhcult nor excel- 
lent. It is to be baptized, to profess the Chris- 
tian religion, to believe, like our neighbour, 
that Christ is the Messiah ; to attend public 
worship once % weak. In this sense, a man 
may be a Christian, and yet habitually careless 
about eternal tilings ; a Christian, and yet fall 
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short of the ntorality of many of the hea- 
then : a Christian, and yet a drunkard, a 
swearer, or a slave to some 1 a ice or other : a 
Christian, and yet a wilful impenitent offender 
against God and man ! 

€ Were an Heathen to make a tour through 
England to learn the religion of the inhabit- 
ants, might he not conclude from their general 
conduct, that it consisted principally in a few 
Sunday formalities, and that the rest of the 
week they had nothing to do with God, or any 
religion, but were at liberty to live as they 
pleased ? And were he told that these were 
the followers of one Christ, and of his reli- 
gion ; would he not conclude that Christ was 
certainly an impostor and the minister of sin ? 
But when-hc came to find that notwithstand- 
ing all this licentiousness, they professed the 
ptfreaiid holy religion of the Bible, how would 
he be ^astonished, and pronounce them the 
most inconsistent barefaced hypocrites ! 

4 A beggar that fancies himself a king, and 
trails his rags with the gait of majesty, as 
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though they were royal robes,* is not so ridi- 
culous as one that usurps the Christian name 
without a Christian practice/ It is reported 
that Alexander had a soldier in his army of his 
own name, but a mere coward. Either be like 
me, says the general, or lay aside my name. 
And it has been said by a greater than Alex-' 
andcr, If ye love me, keep my commandments** 
herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit. But he that saitb, I Jcnow him, 
and keepeth not his commandments, is equally 
preposterous with the man ‘ that shall ridiculo 
learning, and yet glory in the character of a 
scholar ; or with him that shall laugh at bra- 
very, and yet celebrate the praises of heroes/ 

• That the*remai table words, in the Lord, 
before mentioned, must refer to the Arue Chris- 
tian only, will appear abundantly evident by 
consulting some passages where the same, or 

similar expressions, arc so used by tha same? 
apostle.—*' Greet them that be of the house- 
hold of Narcissys, which are in the Lord — 
Salute Rufus chosen in the Lord, and his 
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mother aiyl mmc — Greet Amplius, my belov- 
ed in tiie Loud — For ye were sometimes in 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord 
—Many of the brethren in the Lord, wax- 
ing confident by my bonds — Not now as a 
servant, but above a servant, a brother bclov- 
' ed, especially to me, but how much more un- 
thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord.* 
When speaking of the visions and revelations 
with which the apostle had himself been in- 
dulged, he says, 4 1 knew a man in Christ 
about fourteen years ago, such an one caught 
up to the third heaven — If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature : old things arc 
passed away, behold all things are become new 
— And was known by face to the churches of 
Judea which were in Christ — For ye, bre- 
thren, became followers of the churches of 
Cod which in Judea are in Christ Jesus — 
SiJlute Adronicus and Junia, my kinsmen, and 
my fellow prisoners, who are of note among 
the apostles, who also were IN Christ be- 
fore me 5’ or, in modern lunguage, f who were 
converted to the faith of Christ before me.’ 
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Now in all these passage^ and in many 
others to tho samo purj>ose, the apostle evi- 
dently refers to a^tatc totally different from 
that in which all men naturally are, and dif- 
ferent of course from that in which he him- 
self and the churches and persons of whom 
he speaks were before conversion. His own 
character had been previously unblemished r 
his manner of life from his youth was after the 
straitest sect of the Pharisees : lie was, as I10 
expresses it, Touching the righteousness which 
is in the law, blameless ; but so far was he 
from asserting, in reference to Uiat memorable 
period, that he was in Christ, that he ex- 
pressly declares he was before a * blasphomer, 
and a persecutor — that what things were gain 
to him, those he counted loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his 
Lord : for whom he suffered the loss of all 
things, and counted them but dung, that ho 
might win Christ, and be found IN HIM, not* 
having hid* own righteousness, which was of 
the law, but that which is through the (kith of 
tdirist even the righteousness which is of God 
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by faith.’ It is therefore abundantly mani- 
fest, that by the phrasq in the Lord, the 
apostle meant, and, in effect, said. That the 
*>ious widow was at liberty to marry whom 
she pleased, provided the object of her choice 
gave credible evidence of being a genuine 
k disciple of Jesus Christ. 

n 

It has been suggested, That, in complying 
with the apostolic conrinand, it was not abso- 
lutely necessary the widow should marry a 
converted person; but that she was to retain 
her profession of Christ, and not to relinquish 
it for a husband. But this supposition in- 
verts* the question about which the Corinthi- 
ans solicited advice : for the inquiry w as not 
whether, in order to gratify their own inclina- 
tions, they might abandon their Christian pro- 
fession, ar 1 marry those 1 who were not only 
Strangers, but enemies to the religion they had 
’recently embraced ; but whether, if married 
when both parties were in an unregen crate 
state, it were lawful for tile believing w ife still 
to cohabit with her unbelieving husband. 
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111 reply to tins inquiry, tluf^Apostlc says, 
If any brother hath a wife that btdievelh not, 
and she he pleased to dwell with him, let him 
not put her away* 'which, as one remarks, 
must imply the unlawfulness of marrying such 
a woman : for were it supposed lawful to 
marry, there could he no dispute about living 1 
with her afterwards ; because it is a less mat-'*' 
ter to hinder the contracting of marriage than 
to dissolve it when contracted. 

If therefore it were a question whether the 
Christian brother ought not to divorce his ido- 
atrous wife, it is certain beyond a 4pubt that, 
had they been both single, he would have 
thought it unlawful to marry her. 

This argument will appear still m®re fort//- 
hie, if it he remembered, that the Apostle 
gives a latitude for parting when the unbelicv- 
ing partner is refractory : for he says, W the 
uubeliever\lepart, let him depart, A brother 
or a sister is not undef bondage yi such cases. 
From whence we may fairly conclude, thaf 
what is urged to justify separation in such a- 
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marriage, mutft operate more strongly against 
contracting it. 

Nor is it more plausible to say that the wi- 
dow was to enter into the marriage state in 
the fear of the Lord, consulting his glory in # 
an affair of such importance ; because it could 
Tiever be a question, as the objection supposes, 
whether this was a branch of religious duty : 
for it is at once apparent, that to reverence 
the Divine character, and to promote the Di- 
vine glory, are obligations from which no ra- 
tional creature can ever be released. But ad- 
mit the objection in its full force, and it may 
be asked, How could the pious widow enter 
into the marriage state with a view to the t 
glory of her Divine Lord, when she was giv- 
ing her bund to one whom she must consider 
as a stranger to God and to the gospel of his 
Son? — Experience, as well as scripture, must 
have taught her that the carnal mind is enmity 
again A God ; that he that is in the* flesh can- 
not please hiigL; and tha£ to Jform an alliance 
ttith such a character, would be an impeach- 
ment of her attachment to him whose cause 
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she had recently espoused, and' whom she had 
avouched to be the Lord her God. It is there- 
fore evident, that -when the apostle says, The 
widow is at liberty to marry whom she will, 
ONLY in THE Lord ; he intended to assert, 
and has in effect asserted, as a law to believ- 
ers in every age, That they are at liberty to 
marry those, and only those, whom they have- 
reason to consider as true Christians. If this 
be not his meaning, it will be difficult to show 
that his words have any meaning at all : for 
what need was there of any qualifying clause, 
or of any restriction, if it were a matter per- 
fectly indifferent whether the Corinthian con- 
vert gave her hand to a believer in Jesus, or 
to a worshipper of Diana? 

Permit me therefore to say, That ihe words 
on which I comment, and which, in reference 
to the present question, were graciously given 
as a rule of Christian duty, will bear ne,othe 
interpretidion : they are ‘ al once irrefragable 
and plain, suclj as /well-meaning simplicit 
may readily conceive ; and of which we can' 
not mistake the meaning, but when we are 
c 
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afraid to lind*it/ She, therefore, who, 'to 
gratify a passion impatient oi H’strainl, mai- 
ries an unconverted man, forgets her allegi- 
ance to the best of sovereigns, violates a di- 
vine precept, and joins alfinity with one who is 
ail enemy to bolh his people and his go\ em- 
inent. 

» 

To avoid the force of the apostolic injunc- 
tion, it h&s been objected. That marriage is a 
civil institution intended for civil purposes ; 
that religion is a matter totally distinct, and 
should therefore have nothing to do in forming 
such connexions*. "N ovv suppose, for a moment, 
that the descendants of Abraham had argued 
thus when Jehovah said concerning the Ca- 
naanitisli nations, and urged the* worship of 
himself a^lhc ground of the prohibition, ‘ Thou 
shalt make no marriages with them ; thy 
daughter thou shalt not give unto his soil, nor 
0 his daughter shait thou take unto thj son. 
For they will turn away thy son from follow- 
ing me, that they may qprve other gods ; so 
v^ili the anger' “of the Lord be kindled agaiust 
you, and destroy thee suddenly/ What an- 
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swer mi^ht the captious objector l^avc reason- 
ably expected ? Surely no other than that 
which was afterwards given by a zealous re- 
former — ‘ Shall we then hearken unto you to 
do all this great evil, to transgress against our 
Cod in marrying strange wives ? — Ye shall 
not give your daughters unto their sons, nor' 
take their daughters unto your sons, or for 
yourselves/ 

\l is cheerfully granted, however, that mar- 
riage, simply considered, is an appointment 
purely civil : nor docs this concession in the 
east affect the argument in question : because 
whatever civil ends were to he answered by 
the institution, are surely as fully accomplish- 
ed by the Union of two believers, as by that 
of the real with the nominal Christian. 

Every man is induced by some motive to 
marry this woman in preference to that. Some 
men are influenced by the love of gain ; some 
by other motives equally detestable; and some 
it is hoped, though perhaps but comparative^ 
few, by the dictates of affection. In a man o 
c 2 



true piety, religion becomes a motive that urg- 
es him to seek for a woman whose views and 
experience arc congenial with his own. He re- 
members that it is said. Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord ; and the people whom 
he hath chosen for his own inheritance : and 
*the object of his choice being in other respects 
conformable to his wishes, he sees it his duty 
and thinks it a privilege to marry her. All 
these individuals aim, or ought to aim, at pro- 
moting their own happiness ; and in order to 
this, each has recourse to means that are 
thought suitable for the purpose. But does the 
motive by which they are actual ed alter the na- 
ture of the institution itself? Surely not : nor 
can I believe that any person who has deliber- 
ately thought on the subject will assert it. 

If promiscuous marriages with unbelievers 
had been allowed by the Head of the Christian 
'church; the apostle needed not have taken so 
much pains to persuade the Corinthian querists 
still to cohabit with their unbelieving part- 
ners; because this might have been done in a 
more summary manner, by informing them. 
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That marriage was a civil appoinimeqt of God ; 
that religion was entirejy out of the question; 
that if they were, btit married, it was of no im- 
portance when, or to whom ; and that, as to 
the case of the widow, he had, for the same 
reason, no restrictions to impose. This answer 
w r ould at once have quieted their minds, and 
have remained on record as a standard by 
which to decide similar inquiries in every pe- 
riod of the Christian church. 

Hut all the objections to which I advert, 
place the apostle as a logician, pot to say as a 
divine, in the most inconsistent light imagina- 
ble. The new converts were, on account of 
their faith, and steady attachment to Christ, 
persecuted from city to city. Of many it might 
be truly said, as the apostle did concerning 
himself and his brethren. That they had no 
certain dwelling place, and for this very rea- 
son he dissuades them for the moment, o.*, as 
he expresses it, because of the present dis- 
tress, from marrying c\ 311 with bc^evcrs them- 
selves : while at the same time he was saying, 
on the principle of the objections, or must hav p 
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said, hac^ the~question been asked. It is nei- 
ther inconsistent with your Christian profes- 
sion, nor with the will of. Christ, to marry 
those very enemies who now thirst for your 
blood, but from whose malice it is neverthe- 
less at all times your happiness to escape ! 
He that can believe such contradiction, let 
him believe it— yet this is a consequence 
fairly drawn from the objections which I 
have endeavoured to invalidate. 

I have briefly mentioned, Melissa, all, or 
at least the most weighty objections brought 
against the Law of marriage, as it respects 
the* real Christian; and she that is suitably 
impressed with her daily obligations to di- 
line goodness, will neither want persuasion 
nor argument to regard it. 


1 am, &c. 
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I-ftlTER II. 


1 < onprt.ial priisions soul lo^rllirr bind, 

And e\i ly tailing iniu>;U*s with ils kind; 

Sold it r mules with soldier, swum witli swam, 
The manner wuh him tb.a roves the main.’ 


£ N the preceding letter, Melissa, I have 
slated the di\inc law graciously given to 
regulate the Christian church respecting mar- 
riage. The injunction you see is explicit : sub- 
jection is therefore an indispensable duty, and 
•should be considered as a privilege eminently 
valuable. 

But supposing the believer in Jesus bad no 
rule in this ease by which 1o regulate bis con- 
duct, one might reasonably conclude That a 
regard to his own happiness would prompt 
him to solicit tli6 hand of her v#ho, all things 
considered, is most likely to promote it. But 
is it probable, is it possible, that felicity can 
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be secure^ by a connexion with one whose 
views of herself, of thq world, and of God, 
are so different from those tVliich experience 
has made to him both useful and familiar ? It 
may be said, in reference to those that think 
so, as was said on another occasion ; The 
children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. They act 
more in character : their principles and their 
practice are consistent. For among these, 
few, if any instances, are seen of strong at- 
tachment to Christians eminent for spirituality 
of heart and of conduct : and perhaps an in- 
dividual cannot be found, who would not at 
once see the incongruity, and be even shocked 
at the bare proposal of marriage with a disci- 
ple of Mahomet, or a votary of Diana. liufc 
the belietffcrin Jesus, who deliberately gives 
her hand to a merely nominal Christian, is less 
cautious; because she must know that the 
object of her choice, however different and 
splendid his profession, is nevertheless as 
great a stranger to the Kfe o f grace and true 
godliness, as the deluded follower of that arch 
impostor, or the idolatrous worshipper of the 
Fphsian divinity ! 
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it will be readily admitted «Ghat an uncon- 
verted man may be a good husbantl, a wor- 
thy master, and kind lather; but amiable 
and endearing as these qualities undoubtedly 
are, they make not the aggregate of a Chris- 
tian’s happiness in the marriage life ? These 
are ingredients indispensably requisite to the 
domestic felicity of professor and profane. 
But the follower of Jesus, who thinks and 
acts in this case consistently with hfcs profes- 
sion has, besides these, other highly impor- 
tant considerations that demand notice, and 
which are indeed essential to the completion 
of his happiness. Pie remembers that the 
things which are seen are temporal ; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal ; nor 
can he forget that it is said concerning these, 

* Be perfectly joined together in J,lw same 
mind and in the same judgment — Stand fast 
in one spirit, with one mind, striving toge- 
ther for the faith of the gospel.’ But hp # w can 1 
two w r alk together except they be agreed ? 
Plow can there be ^joiut effort where there 
is opposition of sentiment ? How could sucfi 
persons consistently attend to the apostolic 
exhortation, * Dwell with each other acco^l- 
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ing to knowledge- as being heirs together 
of the grace of life ; that your prayers be 
not hindered > 

That conjugal felicity may be at once re- 
ciprocal and lasting, ‘ there must not only be 
equal virtue on each part, but virtue of the 
same kind; not only the same end must be 
proposed, but the same means must be ap- 
proved ay both. But were you to marry 
the best merely moral man upon earth, you 
could not, as an affectionate wife, and as a 
devout Christian, enjoy that happiness which, 
as such, you cannot but desire to experience. 
You** views and estimate of religion would 
be so opposite, that in numberless instances, 
there could be no harmony. As a man of 
the world* he would naturally conform to its 
maxims and its pursuits. He might indulge 
himself in pleasures and amusements to him 
apparently innocent, but of which you would 
form a different opinion, and consider as 
having in themselves the most destructive 
tendency. 


This difference of sentiment and of conduct 
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in’you would not arise from say natural pre- 
eminence of state or of intellect. toil would 
remember the tyne when you were, in a 
moral view', precisely in the same circum- 
stances, and delighted with the same or simi- 
lar pursuits; when, like him, ‘you walked 
according to the course of this world, fulfil- , 
ling tho desires of the flesh and of the mind, 7 
and thought it strange in the godly of your 
acquaintance, that they ran not with you to 
the same excess. The recollection of these 
particulars, in regard to yourself, would un- 
doubtedly produce gratitude to him that 
had made the difference ; but as it respected 
the eternal welfare of your husband, would 
operate so powerfully as to imbittcr all the 
endearments of conjugal felicity. 

The misery which the remembrance of 
these things might occasion would unquestion- 
ably be great; but were all the particulars • 
enumerated that interrupt the enjoyment of 
tranquillity, they wguld be extremely various 
and striking. One, however* must not h® 
omitted. It is more than probable that a 
man, with the views already mentioned, 
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would sec no ftVil in violating the duties of 
the sabbath. He mi^ht perceive nothing 
wrong in taking, what he would call, a little 
innocent recreation, intended merely for 
amusement, or the continuance of health ; 
and if there were children, he might judge 
it right for them to participate his pleasures. 
He might also solicit, if not endeavour to 
compel you to join in the same breach of 
duty : tflien the language of your heart 
would be, ‘ Ilow amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Loid of hosts ! My soul longcth,yea, even 
fainteth lor the courts of the Lord — For a 
day in thy courts is better than a thou- 
sand. I had rather he a door-keeper in the 
house of my God than to dwell in the tents 
of wickedness.’ 

# 

But should it be otherwise ; should he re- 
collect that t is said, 4 Blessed is the man 
that keepeth the sabbath from polluting it, 
and keepeth his hand from doing any evil 
should he conform to the outward duties of 
religion, * nd he apparently devout ; still you 
would have the painful reflection that there 
was only the form of godliness, or in other 
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woVds, bodily worship, whtcli profiteth 
nothing : that the mind was still in darkness, 
and the heart alienated from the life of 
God; that in spiritual things, which arc in 
your view of inestimable worth, he could 
take no pleasure nor see any beauty ; nay, 
it might be the secret language of his heart, 

4 When will tlx* sabbath be, gone, that we 
may buy and sell and get gain?’ With such 
a man there is, in spiritual things, no ground 
for communion : 4 they are foolishness to him, 
nor can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.’ He cannot partake of 
those refined pleasures that are peculiar to 
the true Christian ; these are joys which a 
stranger intermcddlcth not with : nor can he 
sympathize with you in the hour of spiritual 
darkness and distress. He is a stranger to 
the Father of lights and the God of all com- 
fort. He has no access to a throne of 
mercy, and therefore cannot be a help'll* of 
your joy. 

* 

It should never be forgotten, lliat in every * 
appointment of God, the most consummate 
propriety and beauty arc united. He nc^cr 
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acts without ‘ft reason for his conduct : and 

f 

though the motives of that conduct are hid- 
den from us, yet we may be certain that all 
his determinations are under the guidance of 
infinite wisdom, and adapted to answer the 
grand ends he has in view. This remark will 
apply to all the ways and works of the Al- 
mighty. We may therefore rest assured that 
the command for his children to unite with 
each other in marriage, will, whenever they 
are disposed to form the endearing connexion, 
facilitate that noble design in promoting their 
own happiness. Would it not appear unac- 
countably strange, and contrary to the divine 
procedure in other cases, were he to counte- 
nance their marriages with the world at 
large, when, at the same time, he is calling 
them by'his grace — separating them from the 
rest of the wicked; and saying, to the won- 
dering spectator, ‘ This people have I form- 
ed far myself; they shall show forth my 
praise— I have redeemed them — they shall 
sanctify my t name, and- fear the God of Is- 
rael! — tor I the Lord am holy, and hase 
severed them from other people, that tlu*) 
sheuld be mine/ 
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The whole world, by nature* liet^ in wick- 
edness. It is said of me, without excep- 
tion, ‘ That the fear of God is not before 
their eyes — that they are all gone aside, al- 
together become fdtby : there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one— yea, that the carnal 
mind is enmity against God/ Peremptory, 
however, and perspicuous as these divine 
declarations evidently are, ‘ there is a genera- 
tion that are pure in their own eyes, and yet 
is not washed from their filthiness/ 

Self-love is connatural to man. We are 
not. very prompt in crediting that which our 
interests require to be false : and he in wliom 
this passion is so predominant as to produce 
habitual confidence in his own discernment, 
will be more likely to Ijsten to the* dictates 
of his own understanding than to the decisions 
of his Maker. The general corruption of 
mankind is nevertheless * so easily discoVer- 
ablc, that nothing but the desert or the cell 
can exclude it from notice. Tluj knowledge 
of crimes intrudes uncalled and undesired. 
They whom their abstraction from common 
occurrences hinders from seeing iniquity, w*ill 
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quickly Ijave ’ 'their attention awakened by 
feeling it. Even he who ventures not into 
the world, may learn its ‘corruption in the 
closet. For what are treatises of morality, 
but persuasives to the practise of duties, for 
which no arguments would be necessary, but 
that we are continually tempted to violate 
or neglect them? What are all the i words 
of history, but narratives of successive vil- 
lainies, of treasons and usurpations, massaeies 
and w ars !* 

There are, ip fact, but tw o kingdoms in the 
world: the kingdom of Satan and the king- 
dom of Christ ; and to one or the other of 
these kingdoms we belong. The subjects of 
the former are, in scripture language, de- 
nominated Sinners, , and those of the latter, 
Saints. Satan is expressly called the god 
t>f this world ; and is described as the spirit 
that*worketh in the children of disobedience, 
lie saith to one, Do this, and he doth it : to 
another, Gc, and hc^gocth. The soul is 
imperceptibly taken captive by him at las 
will : and though there be, in various respects, 
givat difference of character, as to moral 
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Worth, between t lie subjects aver whom he 
reigns, yet the destruction of both soul and 
body, which is the pud of his government, is 
as effectually secured in the comparatively 
good, as in those who are abandonedly 
wicked. It is therefore highly necessary 
that you should endeavour to distinguish be- 
tween mere morality and real holiness : for 
though it is true that there can be no religion 
without integrity of heart, and rectitude of 
conduct as its fruit; there may nevertheless 
be an appearance of devotion, a conduct that 
is in many things exemplary, and yet no 
religion. 

Accurately speaking, religion does not con- 
sist in ' the reverence of bodily demeanour, 
nor in the exercise of shining gifts,! but in 
the devout disposition of the heart towards 
God. As a principle of action, it is of divine 
origin ; and produces in the soul where it is 
predominant a deep sense of personal guilt, 
and of absolute pnw.prthiness — an habitual 
reverence of the divine Majesty — unfeigned 
love of the divine Government — entire con* 
fidence in divine Mercy revealed in Jesus 
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Christ; and. -unresolved submission to. the 
divine Of the real existence of this 

heavenly principle in ’the hear!, an uniformly 
pious life is unquestionably ihc best evidence, 
and vet this alone will not afford unequivocal 
testimony that the subject is influenced by 
its benign agency. Some men are so con- 
stituted as to feel, comparatively, no incli- 
nation to be vicious. They June, in a general 
view, tio vice to gratify ; or to speak with 
greater precision, God restrains the heart, as 
in the case of Abimeleeh, so as to suppress 
the desire of committing those sins to which 
it would others ise he liable : and the eflieaey 
of .1 his restraint is somolimrs so gioat, that 
there will be, apparently, but little difference 
between the real and the nominal Christian. 

* They onay, as an excellent prelate remarks, 
both live outwardly without blame, and shine 
# in a sphoK; above the ordinary sort of men, 
and yet the one be a star and the other but 
a meteor. The highway may be as dry ami 
as fair in frosty weatter, # as in a warm sum- 
mer; but there is a great difference in the . 
cause of it : in summer, the sun dries up the 
iqoisture ; in winter, the frost hinds it in. So 
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the’ ways of those who are urnlor the power 
of restiaint, may be as (air as that of (host; 
who are truly sanctified ; Imt the cause is 
vastly different: gra^e has dried up the lillh 
of the one, but only hound in the filth of the 
other.’ This may be* called negative good- 
ness; but religion, as it respects the heart, is 
a thing totally distinct. 

The universal depravity of human nature 
is awful and afTecling : but the calamity is 
abundantly heightened by considering that 
men are insensible of spiritual danger, and 
have neither inclination nor power,, to alter 
their condition. They are, in scripture I*an- 
guage, without strength, without hope, and 
without God* in the world ; and in this de- 
plorable state all the posterity of AdiAn might 
have been left to perish, w ithout any impeach- 
ment of the Divine goodness or the Divine 
holiness: for whatever estimate men may 
now form of their own moral worth, the pe- 
riod is coming when** every mepith will be 
stopped, and all tbe world become guilty be- * 
fore God.’ But that all should perish, was 

not the will of the Great Supreme. Out»o\ 
n 2 
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this laj^cd state, it was liis sovereign 
pleasure to select a cljurch that should be in 
time and throughout ete'i nity, to the praise 
of the glory of his grace. To effect the re- 
demption of the individuals that compose this 
church, his own Son became incarnate ; un- 
derwent, throughout the whole of life, the 
indignities of shame and reproach, and ex- 
pired at last, as their surety, in ignominy on 
a cross. To complete this plan of unmerited 
benevolence and grace, the Holy Spirit is 
mercifully sent to enlighten their understand- 
ings; to sanctify their hearts ; and to qualify 
them for the enjoyment of that blessedness to 
which they were eternally chosen. 

These astonishing facts account for that 
striking difference of character and of conduct 
perceivable in the world. A man perhaps 
who was shamefully abandoned, becomes at 
once serious, devout, and exemplary. Another, 
whose manners have been uniformly decent, 
is seencnob'rning the depravity of his nature 
and the imperfections of his life. A third, 
prostrate before God, is heard lamenting that, 
rthile his general deportment before men has 
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been comparatively blameless, his4ieart was 
nevertheless a stranger to that ardent love 
towards him, which he now perceives to be 
his duty and his happiness. These men, who 
were once at case in their sms; all alive to 
the world ; lovers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God, now sec its vanity and its emptiness : 
they feel and acknowledge the propriety of 
that salutary exhortation, * Love jiot the 
world, neither the things that are in the woild. 
Jf any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.’ They know by expe- 
rience that the * friendship of the world is 
enmity with God ; and that whosoever will 
be a friend of the world is the enemy of 
God/ 

» 

* Through the whole of the New Testament, 
lliere is a direct opposition stated between 
the world and the disciples of Christ : an op- 
position of character, an opposition of interest, 
and a continual conflict in consequence of 
both/ It no longer appears stfange to the, 
Christian, that lie who is * after the flesh, 
should persecute him that is after the spirit/ 
nay, it would be strange were it otherwise ; 
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and on principle proceeded tliecaiitionar 
language of Jrsiis : ‘ £f the woild hate \ou, 
\ o know (hat it hated mo before it haled \ou. 
if ye were of llic world, the woild would 
love bis own : but because ye are not of the 
, world, but 1 haie chosen you out of the woild, 
therefore the world hateth you/ 

Kow, Melissa, lliese are the persons who 
hate obtained mercy : that are called to be 
Saints — to be a peculiar people to show' foitli 
the praises of him who hath made them meet 
to be partakers ‘of the inheritance of the saints 
in light. They hate leeched the spiiit of 
adoption, and are made acceptable in the 
lieloved. To }ou, therefore, as* one of this 
happy number, smcly I may, on the piesent 
occasion, accommodate the apostolic exhor- 
tation, not unequally )oked together 

with an unbeliever: for what fellowship hath 
righteousness w ith unrighteousness ? and what 
communion hath light with darkness? and 
.what c- fleord hath Christ w ith Belial ? or 
what part hath he that bclieveth with an 
infidel ? and what agreement hath the temple 
of God with idols ? For ye arc the temple of 
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the living God ! as God hath* said, 1 will 
dwell in them, anil walk in them; and I will 
be their God, anil they shall be my people. 
AVheieforc eoine out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, arid touch n H 
the unclean thing; and I will receive you, and 
will be a Father unto you, and ye shall he my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.' 

It may perhaps be justly remarked, that 
the words of the Apostle have no reference 
to marriage, hut to the joining in church com- 
munion with idolaters. JJut |hcn it has been 
very propei ly asked, * Will not, marriage 
make them yoke-l'cdlows ? Can you suppose 
Ah at it was permitted to marry with them, 
and at the same time commanded to come 
out from among them ayd be separate? !Not 
to touch the unclean thing, and yet to make 
it bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh ? Is 
there no concord between Christ and Jlelial, 
and shall they become both one ? Hath the 
temple of God iut agreement wdjh idols ? and 
shall I make an idol possessor of that temple/ 
and marry a member of C irist to the daugh- 
ter of a strange god ? 
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If, ther^. the* Lord hath made a difference 
between the righteous and the wicked ; be- 
tween him that serveth God, and him that 
serveth him not! let me ask, and appeal to 
your understanding and your conscience — 
Is it seemly — would it be acting in character 
as an heir of glory, to give jour hand to one 
whom you must consider, not onlj as a 
stranger, but as possessing a carnal mind, 
which is enmity against the God whom you 
ardently love and unfeignedly worship ? You 
have, remember, enlisted under his banner : 
you have acknowledged him as your Law- 
giver and your King : you have adopted the 
langhage of those who exclaimed, Other lords 
beside thee have had dominion over us : bu{ 
by thee only will we make mention of thy 
name. Y6u have made a good profession before 
many witnesses, and have joined yourself 1o 
♦he Lord and to his people in a perpetual 
covenant that shall never be forgotten. Y ou 
are not your own, but are bought with a 
price: ngt w^th corrupt foie things, as silver 
and gold ; but with Ihe precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot ! Esteem it therefore your duty 
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and vour privilege to honour and^glorify Cod 
with vour body and^with vour spirit, which 
are his. IJe h»ls, in great mercy. translated 
you out of the kingdom of Satan, into the 
kingdom of his dear Sou. lie hath brought 
you out of darkness into marvellous 
light ; walk therefore as a child of light. Act 
consistently with your high and heavenly 
calling; forwhcie should Christ be honoured 
but in his own dominions, and by his own 
subjects ? IS’ ever let the w orld suspect that the 
marvellous light you enjoy cannot exhibit 
one subject in his kingdomjo whom )ou can 
cordially give your hand and *your heart. 
This would he indeed to grope at ‘noon- 
day as the blind gropeth in darkness ! 
Who will believe that the darkness is past, 
and that the true light .now shinctil, when one 
of its daughters, who might enjoy the free- 
dom and the. happiness of alliance with a 
subject of her ncw r Sovereign, is seen re- 
turning to those regions of daikness and of 
cruelty where she A as once b9und as a slave, 
in order to join affinity with a vassal of her 
former tyrant ! This would be to act the 
traitor .indeed — 4 to strengthen the hamls of 
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the w icked to grieve the hearts of the righ- 
teous whom the Lord lipth not made sad — 
to cause the virgins of .Jcrftsalem to hung 
down their heads, and to say to each othei 
in the language of Naomi — Behold, thy 
sister is gone hack unto her people and her 
gods!’ But this he far from you; may it be 
the sentiment of your heart, and the language 
of your tongue; ‘ Deliver me, O Lord, from 
the wicked— from men of the world, who 
have their portion in this life — The righteous 
is more excellent than his neighbour — the ex- 
cellent of the earth, in whom is all m\ de- 
light/ A(U>pt the words and imitate the 
conduct of the pious and amiable Until. ‘ Ln- 
treat me not to leave, or to return from fol- 
lowing after thee: for whither thou guest, J 
will go; and where- thou lodgest, 1 will 
lodge : thy people shall he my people, and 
Cod my Bod : where thou diest, will 1 
die, and there. will 1 be buried; the Lord do 
so to me, and more also, if ought but death 
part thee «md rme/ To say or to act other- 
wise, must excite suspicion respecting your 
real character as a Christian, and give suf- 
ficient reason to question whether you ever 
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cordiall\ esteemed cither 3 our f»)vercign or 

Jiis subjeols. * 

* 

If, Melissa, 3 oil have ever been led to 
contemplate the awful stair in which 3011 
were, when without hope- and without (2nd 
in thewoild: if the views you now have of 
\ ourself and of those who are in a state of 
nature he totally changed : if 3 on cannot run 
with them, as in davs past, to the same e\- 
( ess, nor partake w ithout guilt of the same 
pleasures; what happiness can be reasonably 
exported in a relation that is undoubtedly 
1 lit' neatest, and ihe most important of all 
earthly eonnexions ? You have joys of w hieli 
the partner of your life cannot participate : 
\ on have sorrows, the source of which he 
cannot explore, of w hit h ho ran bear no part, 
and which, hail lie inclination, lit' could nei- 
ther remove nor alleviate, lint this is not 
all: you will feel ihe most biller anguish in 
reflecting lhat the beloved object of 3 our 
heart lives estianged from that '(Hod, in w hose 
favour you experience there is life, and whose 
loving-kindness is better than life. You can 
not Inrt anticipate with the most pungent 
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grief, that jjwlul' period whi<h shall dissolve 
the tenderest ties; that, may probably per- 
petuate to him tlie misery it has been jour 
constant endeavour to avert, and the fear ot 
his enduring which, has imbittcred all the 
sweets of domestic life ! 

But suppose, for a moment, that after 
marriage, the man who is now obsequious 
and pliable, should unexpectedly become per- 
verse and obstinate ! Suppose, which is pos- 
sible, that your views of religion should meet 
with virulent opposition ; and that they shall 
not, you can have no positive security; for it 
ever was and ever will be a truth, that * he 
that is born after the flesh, will persecute him 
that is born after the spirit.’ It is impossible, 
in the very 1 nature of things, that an uncon- 
verted man should love a pious heavenly- 
minded woman as such : and this dislike is so 
perfectly natural, that it would excite as- 
tonishment to find it otherwise : because firm 
attachmcrt to •■divine truth, and ardent love 
of the divine character, will always produce 
a life eminently devout and singular. The 
new Vonvert can no longer conform* to the 
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sinful customs and maxims of # the world : 
and it is this glaring 1 singularity, opposed to 
her former conduct, and to the conduct of 
others in a state of nature, that renders her, 
not simply as a woman, but as a conscientious 
disciple of her Master, an object of dislike. 
Hence the persecution of the apostles and 
primitive Christians: hence the sufferings en- 
dured by those of whom the world was not 
worthy ; and hence much of that hatred and 
opposition which attended the whole life ot 
Him who was holy, harmless, undeiilcd, 
and separate from sinners* and surely the 
4 disciple is not above his master, nor the 
servant above his lord. It is enough lor 
the disciple that he be as his master, and 
the sen ant as his lord. If they have called 
the master of the house Beelzebub, how 
much more shall they so call them of his 
household V , 

To the enchanting voice of applause most 
men listen with grateful attention : and lie 
that shall love the praise of men more than 
the praise of God, will spare no expense to 
procure it. But let the Christian rem&nber 
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that the friendship of the world is not to 
be easily purchased. Jts demands are ex- 
orbitant in the extreme, ahd the amity to 
he enjoyed inadequate to the price. lie 
must, if a candidate for unanimous esteem, 
cheerfully comply with every requisition : he 
must not even attempt to be more abste- 
mious or religious than bis neighbour : he 
must relinquish his present pursuits, sacrifice 
a good conscience, abandon the society of 
the faithful, and forfeit the approbation of 
Him that said ‘ Blessed are ye, when men 
shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall reproach 
you, and cast out your name as evil, for the 
Son of man’s sake/ 

It is easier to reconcile antipathies in na- 
ture than ; n religion. Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 

‘ When, therefore, we have combined tire 
and water without extinction of each other, 
ind ma te an Amity between the dove and 
the hawk, between the wasp and the bee, 
so that the one shall not inlesl the other; 
then 'may we promise ourselves success in 
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a Mompl ing 1o make lip ill** breach between 

the sunn r and the saint.’ And the inn n 

» 

is i)l>\ioiis: lor* as Solomon expresses n, 
‘ they llial forsake the law praise Ihe m irk- 
ed : but sueh as keep the law contend with 
thrill.’ 

Your deportment, as a Christian, would 
he considered by such a character, as a per- 
petual libel on the frame of his heart and 
iSn j tenor of flis life : especially when reflect 
mg how opposite \ our views of his real 
state weie 1o those of his own. Nay, pre- 
udico might so far prexail, as # to iudiue 
him to believe that his conduct was w fttehed 
>n older to be exposed or reproved; that his 
puneiples bf action might possibly he charged 
with duplicity ; and that where* there was 
sueh dissimilarity of sentiment, there could 
be neither union of soul, nor cordial attach- 
ment. This supposition is far from impro- 
bable; and in excuse, you might in vain 
plead the tender sftlieitude yyu felt for the 
promotion of his best interests. lie would 
perceive no occasion for alarm, no danger to 
escape ; and must therefore view' the distaiher 
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of his quiet as' either daringly rude, or im- 
pertinently officious. If, saj.i the prophet, 

‘ favour be showed to the wicked, yet will 
he not learn righteousness : in the land of 
uprightness will he deal unjustly, and \\ ill 
not behold the majesty of the Lord/ Nay, 
he might perhaps be led to consider all your 
zeal for his future happiness, as the effect 
of superstition or enthusiasm ; and therefore 
think it his duty to prevent your attendance 
on the ordinances of Cod’s house ; or at leas! 
from attending where it would be your duty 
and your interest to worship. 

No- pious woman, I think, can reasonably 
hope to form a connexion of this kind, with- 
out sacrificing some of the privileges she has 
been accustomed to enjoy ; and no one is 
perhaps more to be regretted, or if retained, 
^po one mure likely to be interrupted, than 
that which is enjoyed in those stated inter- 
vals when the soul retires from the cares 
and bustle of the world, to place itself more 
immediately in the presence of Him that 
searcheth the reins and the heart. In this 
asylum, sacred to contemplation and reffee- 
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tloii, tlic heart ran without reserve unbosom 
itself to him that said, ‘ .Let me see thy 
countenance, let me hear thy voice ; for sweet 
is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely.’ 
In these moments of abstraction and devo- 
tion, the ruder passions are commanded into 
silence ; the believer can sometimes say to 
them, and to c\ eiy intruder, as Abraham did 
to his servants; Abide ye here, whilst I go 
and worship yonder. When this is happily 
the case, solemnity reigns, and peace tri- 
umphs. The devout worshipper anticipates 
the felicity* of heaven. She feels what it is 
to enter into the joy of her lord— to realize 
his favour to be life, and his loving-kindhess 
to be bettor than life. She appropriates 
with grate fill confidence, the blessings ol 
grace and of glory ; and longs for the period 
when the body of sin and of death shall be 
effectually destroyed ; when mortality shall be 
swallowed up of life, and the soul be put in 
full possession of its joy ! 

But should these delightful seasons of* 
communion with the Father of mercies be 
secured from interruption ; with what ce- 
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luctnnce piust the Christian quit her peaceful 
solitude to enter the, house divided against 
i1self! where nothing of Gt)d, or that savour h 
of religion, can meet the smile of approba- 
tion — where the sneer of contempt is per- 
petually grieving the heart, or 1 hr; sullen 
frown checking that social intercourse which 
was graciously intended as the balm of do- 
mestic life. 

But the infelicity peculiar to such mar- 
riages is not merely personal : it frequently 
extends to every branch of the family ; and 
if there be children, the believing wife will 
find her troubles rapidly increase. New dif- 
ficulties will occur respecting domestic duties, 
and also respecting some branches of instruc- 
tion supposed necessary to complete the 
modern system of education. Her views of 
both will be different, and 111 some things 
opposite to those of her husband : and in 
matters of' religion this difference will be 
greajly augmented. KiveVy attempt to im- 
press the tender mind with the worth of 
diiine things, may he thought ill-timed or 
uf ip roper: or may be soon effaced by those 
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amusements and vanities which li£ may con- 
sider as perfectly innocent, and a part of his 
duty to make lAcin participate. This dis- 
agreement concerning’ the same things, will 
he easily perceived hy the children ; and 
respecting those denominated worldly plea- 
sures, you might in vain solicit attention to 
arguments designed to enforce restraint ; for 
restraint, in their new, must repress desire 
and preclude enjoyment; but it would he 
pei f elly natural for them to concur \ri1h the 
wishes of their father without hesitancy; 
because those wishes would correspond with 
that love of terrestrial delights, 1*he posses- 
sion of which, both old and young, rich and 
poor, too frequently regard as the completion 
of happiness. 

That children need nothing to count era* l 
pious endeavours to promote their everlasting 
welfare, I will not attempt to pro\e. You 
must be convinced, that to effect even an 
appearance of \irtuc, is a task o? great labour, 
— a task which, when faithfully performed, 
is frequently performed in vain : and if this 

be acknowledged, as I think it must ; wliat 
E 2 
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success crn bo reasonably expected in at- 
tempting to impress the mind with the worth 
of divine truth, when jarring opinions aie 
formed of its importance and its use ; and 
when the pupil must discover that the pre- 
cepts as well as the examples of his tutors are 
perpetually at variance ! 

But, to enumerate the trials to which a 
child of God may be exposed in such a con- 
nexion, w ould be endless. They are, besides, 
of such magnitude and so various, as to make 
it matter of astonishment that a real saint 
should cVer think of happiness where the 
prospect of misery is so abundantly greater : 
not to mention the flagrant violation of a 
divine precept — of positive law in this case 
provided# 


I am, &c. 
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LETT Ell III. 


* To grasp nt happiness is nil our viow, 

Through (lilPieiit tracks her footstep* we pursue; 
W lnle e.icli his own fallacious path approves, 

As int’i est leads, or inrhimlion moves: 

\ et most through error lose the wish’d-for way, 
Who sets out wrong imist wauder far astray.* 


TyrOTWTTHSTANDiNG what* has been said 
in the pi eroding letters, you ifrge, That 
reciprocal esteem and affection are essential 
to happiness ; and that you cannot meet with 
a poison, in the circle of your religious con- 
nexions, with 'whom you* can promise } our- 
self the enjoyment of felicity. Strange in- 
deed ! that aincug the many thousands of 
Gods Is.ael, ihere should not he* one whose 
person and accomplishments can find access 
to your heart ! 

It is nol, says an elegant writer, ‘often 
dillicult to .find a suitable companion, if every 
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man woultl be content with such as he is 
qualified to please. But if vanity tempts 
him to forsake his rank, ami post himself 
among thooC with whom no common interest 
or mutual pleasure can ever unite him, he 
must always live in a state of unsocial sepa- 
ration, without tenderness and without trust. 

Suppc.se, however, you were to leave the 
church and return to the world ; arc you cer- 
tain that the difficulty w ould be entirely re- 
moved ? The number of individuals, it is true, 
would be greater ; for in a detached view, the 
flock of Christ ever was, and still continues to 
be comparatively small. But it is possible, 
even among men of the world, that the object 
of desire, might feel no reciprocal attachment, 
arid could therefore never bo enjoy ed : and 
you wot !d attempt in vain to sooth the sor- 
rows of disappointment by the remembrance of 
there yet being unbounded diversity of choice; 
because no positive assurance could be obtain- 
ed that the man w r ould solicit attention, who 
was, in all respects, what capricious fancy 
might denominate the standard of excel- 
lence. 
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* A woman, in this country, says Dr. 
Gregory, may easily prevent the first im- 
pressions of lou*, ami every motive of* pru- 
dence and delicacy should make her guaid 
her iieart against I hem, till such time as she 
has received tin; most com incing proofs » f 
the attachment of a man of such merit, as 
will justify a reciprocal icgard. -Your heait 
indeed may he shut, iu(le\ihly and perma- 
nently, against all the merit a man can pos- 
sess. That may be your misfortune, hut 
cannot he your fault. In such a situation, 
you would be equally unjust JLo yourself and 
your lover, if you gave him your hand when 
your heart revolted against him. I>ut misei- 
flble will he your fate, if you allow an at- 
tachment to steal on you before you are 
sure of a return; or, wln,tl is infinitely worse, 
where there aie wanting those qualities 
which alone canjusure happiness iu a married 
slate.’ 

1 am, nevcrtliblesS, willing jo admit that 
tlie objection produced is popular and spe- 
cious : and were it allowable to extenuate a 
breach of diviue law when .committed* to 
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gratify tlic*claims ol affection, much, in re- 
ference to your sex, might be .raid apparently 
plausible. They frequently may not have it 
in their power to gratify the wishes of their 
heart : but with man it is otherwise. Custom 
lias conferred on him the exclusive privilege 
of selection. lie may deliberate before he 
determine ; and if denied admission to one 
object, hf, can retire without the shame of 
disgrace; and when lime shall efface the 
impression that compelled him to hazard a 
refusal, he may solicit access to another with- 
out fear of reproach, or the imputation of 
caprice. For him therefore who shall, while 
avowedly a disciple of Christ, attach himself 
to one who is a stranger to his gospel and* 
his grace, no apology can with decency be 
made. His conduct is highly criminal in- 
deed; ho bids defiance to restraint: and 
^without having it in his power to assign any 
admissible -pretext to remove, or even to 
palliate his guilt, tramples on that authority 
which has gruciously interposed to show him 
the pat u of duty and of happiness ! 


&s there, it may be asked, no self-denial 
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attached 1o tin* (’hristhm piofe^sion when 
the commands of i'lyist oppose the gratifi- 
cation of irreguhn* desires ? Aie the disciples 
of the despised Galilean 1o expect no trials 
— to encounter no ddlieulties — to coiiflh t 
with no enemy ? Whence then that admoni- 
tory caution. If ye live after the flesh, \e 
shall die; blit if ye through the spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the bod\, \e shall live. 

Remember ITim, Melissa, who, in doing 
the will of his heavenly l ather, pleased not 
himself, but bore rej) roach, and chastened 
bis soul with lasting — who made sackcloth 
his garment, and became the song of the 
• drunkard — who had gall for his meat, and 
vinegar for drink; and who said to Iiis fol- 
lowers, If any man will conic after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
and follow me. 

Were the mind properly affected with the 
consideration of these important facts, surely 
the astonishing condescension of our blessed 
Lord would constrain us to acknowledge that 
one end of his death was, that the objects of 
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his love should not ‘ henceforth Jive unto 

* 

themselves, but untoldn^ that died Tor them:’ 
and if in this instance a sacrifice must be 
made, make it with cheerfulness : spare no 
sinful inclination, however importunate to he 
gratified. Cut oil’, as one expresses it, the 
’ right hand when lifted up to plead for mere)' ; 
pluck out the right eye, though it shed teais 
to move compassion and excite forbearance. 

To him that is desirous of keeping a con- 
science void of olfcnce towards God and to- 
wards man, self-denial is so far from being 
considered as a burden, that he sees it ex- 
pedient, and feels it his duty, sometimes to 
renounce the enjoyment of things in them- 
selves lawful. * And he who restrains him- 
self in the use of thingo law ful, will never en- 
croach upon things forbidden. Abstinence, 
# if nothing more, is at least, a cautious re- 
treat from tlvi utmost verge of permission, 
and confers that security which cannot be 
reasonably hojied by him that dares always 
to hover over the precipice of destruction, or 
delights to approach the pleasures which he 
knowk it fatal to partake.’ 
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That the objection produced lcis consider- 
able weight, 1 am willing to allow ; and yet, 
weighty as it is, there have been cases where 
it could not be admitted in excuse. Tet me 
ask, Whether you think it would have been 
judged valid, had it been uiged by the antient 
Israelites in opposition to the injunctions of 
Jehovah respecting their intermarrying with 
the Canaanitish nations? ( YrtainIy # not : and 
y'\ the^ had equal right to uige it as a bar 
to happiness, unless it rail 1m? proved that 
what \oii consider as essential to conjugal 
felicity was not so to them. 

Jt mil) perhaps be said, That there were 
’ reasons of, a political nature for this prohibi- 
tion ; that these an; now abrogated, and of 
course, that the same reasons for a similar 
practice cannot exist. J3ut this argument, 
plausible as it»may seem, will not, if admit- # 
ted, serve the cause it is intended to sup- 
port. Tor it matters not whether the grounds 
of that restriction were civil, religious, or of 
a mixed nature ; because the prohibition 
might be as firm a barrier against what a 
Jew might think essential to the eompfetion 
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of Iiis happiness, as the objection above is to 
ilia! of the Christian. Ami indeed so un- 
governable were these people; and so impetu- 
ous in pursuing carnal enjoyments, that, in 
violation of the divine command. They took 
the daughters of the land to be. their wives, 
' and gav e their daughters to their sons, and 
served their gods. They were, as the Psalm- 
ist expresses if, mingled among the heathens 
and learned their works. 

This aversion from restraint, Melissa, is 
neither peculiar to the Christian nor the Jew. 
Its claim to antiquity rises much higher. 
It wa§ awfully prevalent before the Hood. 
The sons of God then saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair; they could not 
hear the limits prescribed by Jehovah ; they 
over-leaped the bound— they took them vwies 
of alUwhich they chose, and rushed to imagi- 
nary happiness and to real ruin in the same 
instant !. 

• 

The truth is, wc first form attachments, and 
then ask what is duty; whereas the inquiry 
should be reversed. We should say to the 
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Lord, respecting* the unconverted, as the 
prophet once did concerning the advcrsaiies 
of Israel; ‘ AW arc thine: thou never barest 
rule over them; tliry were not called by thy 
name and were the mind suitably impressed 
with a sense of tins tact; with a deep con- 
viction of its obligation to div ine goodness, 
and of its entire, dependence on divine favour, 
we should not be precipitate in an allair of 
such v ast impel lance. 

Tt should ever he vememhored, * that 
liouses and riches are the inheritance of fa- 
thers ; hut that a prudent wife, is from the 
Lord/ and the Cl.iistian who habitually 
lives under the influence of this delightful 
truth, and is desirous of finding' a suitable 
companion, will not fail to seek fiis direction. 
Such a man will not have, to stiugglc with 
insuperable difficulties in attempting to keep 
his desires within due bounds; nor will ho 
have reason to complain chat the limits pre- 
scribed arc so narrow as to# contain no ob- 
jects on which choice may deliberate with 
pleasure. There is in the garden of God, a 
vast variety of fruit ; and his taste mftst be 
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vitiated indeed, that can find no enjoyment 
but in eating such as is forbidden. 

9 

The question in this, as well as in every 
other case, should not simply he, whe- 
ther the object desired will bo grateful 
to me, or not: but whether attachment to 
it will meet the approbation of Him whose 
J am, whom T profess to esteem and to re- 
verence, and to whose repealed will implicit 
subjection is an indispensable duty? 

Perhaps we are not awar'\ or do not al- 
ways attentively consider, that the human 
passions are often imperceptibly under the 
direction of a wrong bias. But Ibis is un- 
doubtedly the ease when thci lo% of beauty 
is permitted to supercede every other con- 
sideration. That personal charms are both 
piecing and attractive cannot he denied. 
But who tha,t is in search of happiness w ould 
seek it in the bloom that every breath may 
blast, and wlijeh time will certainly cflace ! 
lie, how ever, that is determined at all events 
to please the eye, w ould do well to consider 
that? enchanting as Beauty is, she cannot 
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always boost of conquest without auxiliaries : 
she is frequently somew lial indebted for her 
fascinating power to nmcltv ; arid, where 
there is not fr eedom of access, somew hat also 
to restraint. We are naturally anxious to 
taste the pleasures that are know n to he for- 
bidden : the \en prohibition stimulates de- 
sire, and induces a belief that more is to be 
enjoyed than experience will warrant. Jiut 
let it be remembered, that familiarity with 
the most engaging objects docs not always 
strengthen attaelunent : for this attaelnnent, 
instead of being augmented by fruition, is 
too frequently diminished : and tlijs will cut 
he the ease w lien no regard is paid to those 
^qualities that are essential to permanent 
esteem, and without which no enjoyment 
can be Jong scoured from satiety and dis- 
gust. 

‘The finest features, ranged, in the most 
exact symmetry, and heightened by the most 
blooming complexion, must, siiys an elegant 
writer, be animated before they can strike : 
and when they are animated, will generally 
excite the same passions which they excess. 
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If they arc fixed in tin* d^ad calm of insensi- 
bility, they will he examined without emo- 
tion ; and if they do not ex press kindness, 
they will he beheld without lo\e. Looks of 
contempt, disdain, or malevolence, will be 
reflected, as from a mirror, by every counte- 
nance on which they are turned ; and if a 
wanton aspect excite desire, it is but like 
that of a sat age for his prey, 'which cannot 
be grabbed wilhout the destruction of its 
object. 

‘ The lover is generally at a loss to deflnc 
tlie beauty by which bis passion was sud- 
denly and irresistibly determined to a par- 
ticular object ; but this could ne'ver happen, 
if it depended upon any know n rule of pro- 
portion, upon the shape or disposition of the 
features, or the colour of the skin : he tells 
yoy, that it is something which he cannot 
fully express, something not fixed in any 
part, but diffused over the whole : lie calls it 
a sweetness, .51 softness,' ’a placid sensibility, 
"or gives it some other appellation which con- 
nects beauty with sentiment, and expresses 
a charm which is not peculiar to any 
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8ct of features, but is perhaps possible 
to all. 

‘ This beauty, however, does not always 
c onsist in smiles, but v aries as expressions of 
meekness and kindness vary with their ol>- 
jecls ; it is extremely forcible in the silent 
complaint of patient sufferance, the tender 
solicitude of friendship, and the glow of filial 
obedience ; and in tears, whether of joy, or 
pity, or of grief, it is almost irresistible. 

* This is the charm which captivates with- 
out the aid of nature, and withput which 
her utmost bounty is ineffectual. But it 
cannot be assumed as a mask to conceal in- 
sensibility or malevolence ; it must be the 
effect of corresponding sentiments, or it will 
impress upon the countenance a new and 
more disgusting deformity, Affectation. 
— Looks which do not correspond with the 
heart, cannot be assumed without labour, nov 
continued without pain ; the Emotive to re- 
linquish them must, therefore, soon prepon- 
derate, and the aspect and apparel of the 
visit will be laid by together ; the smiles and 
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the languislmieifis of art will vanish, and the 
fierceness of rage, or the gloom of discon- 
tent, will either obscure or destroy all the 
elegance of symmetry and complexion. 

* The artificial aspect is, indeed, as wretch- 
ed a substitute for the expression of senti- 
ment, as the smear of paint for the blushes 
of health ; it is not only equally transient, 
and equally liable to detection ; but as paint 
leaves the countenance yet more withered 
and ghastly, the passions burst out with more 
violence after restraint, the features become 
more distorted, and excite more determined 
aversion. 

* Beauty, therefore, depends principally 
upon ihe mind, and consequently may be 
influenced by education. It has been re- 
marked, thpt the predominant passion may 
gfinerally be discovered in (he countenance ; 
because the muscles by which it is expressed, 
being almost perpetually contracted, lose their 
tone, and • never totally relax; so that the 
expression remains when the passion is sus- 
pended ; thus an angry, a disdainful, a subtle, 
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and a suspicions temper, is displayed in 
characters that are ^linost uni\ersally un- 
derstood. It is equally true of the pleasing 
and the softer passions, that they leave their 
signatures upon the countenance when they 
cease to act : the prevalence, of these pas- 
sions, therefore, produces a mechanical effect 
upon the aspect, and gm\s a turn and cast 
to the features which make a more favourable 
ai ' forcible impression upon the mind ol 
others, than any ( harm produced by mere 
external causes. 

* Neither does the beauty which depends 
upon temper and sentiment, equally endanger 
the possessor; it is, to use an eastern meta- 
phor, ‘ like the towers of a city, not only an 
ornament, but a defence if it excite desire, 
it at once controls and refines it ; it represses 
with awe, it softens with delicacy, and it 
wins to imitation. The love of reason and 
of virtue is mingled with the love of beauty ; 
because this beauty is little mere than the 
emanation of intellectual excellence, which is 
not an object of corporeal appetite. As it 

excites a purer passion, it also more forcibly 
f ‘2 
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engages to fidelity; cveij r man finds himsell 
more powerfully restrained from giving pain 
to goodness than to beauty : and every look 
of a countenance in which they arc blended, 
in which beauty is the expression of good- 
nesses a silent reproach to the first irregular 
wish; and the purpose immediately appeals 
to be disingenuous and cruel, by which the 
tender hope of ineffable affection would be 
disappointed, the placid confidence of unsus- 
pecting simplicity abused, and the peace even 
of virtue endangered, by the most sordid 
infidelity, and the breach of the strongest 
obligations. 

‘ But the hope of the hypocrite must pe- 
rish. When the factitious beauty has laid 
by her smiles ; when the lustre of her eyes 
and the bloom of her checks have lost their 
influence with their novelty; what remains 
hut a tyrant divested of power, who will 
never be seen without a mixture of indigna- 
tion and^ disdain ? The only desire which 
this object could gratify, will be transferred 
to another, not only without reluctance, but 
with triumph. 
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‘ it, therefore, bo leinembercd, that, 
hoik; ran bo disciples of the G hacks, but 
in the school of Virtue ; and that those 
who wish to l>o lovely, must learn early to 
be good.’ 

There air perhaps few things concerning 
which we have more constant proof, and of 
which we need to be so frequently reminded, 
as that the joutli and the beauty of those 
who sue courted, and of those that court, 
t .moot long be secured from the ravages of 
lime. Age, disease, or a thousand incidents 
o\er which we, have no control, may deffaee 
the faiiest form. In choosing a partner for 
file, we si roil Id thciclorc ne\er lose sight 
of those moral qualities that arc deserving of 
esteem, and w ithout which a passion worthy 
the name of love cannot exist. 

That tlie hand should neither be given nor 
received in marrkigt* w hen there is between 
the parlies any personal dislike, is unques- * 
tionably light; but it does not hence fol- 
low that, in order to be loved, both «or 
either of them must be exquisitely hand-— 
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some. There arc individuals of both sexes, 
who are very far from being eminent for 
beauty, whose engaging manners indicate 
such native frankness, such good sense, such 
unaffected piety and benignity of heart ; such 
sweetness of temper, such nice decorum, 
and such refined delicacy, as cannot be 
easily resisted : and whenever these are 
beheld, vve sec an object worthy of attach- 
ment; and if that attachment bo strengthened 
by the ties of marriage, charms are effec- 
tually secured which will keep alive the ten- 
derest regard — which will give lustre to 
the age when the bloom of youth is past, 
and exist in the memory and the heart, 
when the beloved object itself ej mouldering 
in the gr've. 

£t is a ' lortifying consideration to human 
pride, and yet not more mortifying than 
true, that sin is so interwoven in our nature, 
and has so perverted both the laste and the 
iudgme. T, that we sometimes call evil good, 
and good evil: we put darkness for light, 
aiuj light for darkness : hitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bittei . Wc are, in sci iptuic language, 
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'vise, in our own eyes, and prudent in our 
own sight ; when, alas ! we know nothing as 
we ought. 

What the rudder is to the ship, should 
the judgment he to the passions. JJut alas! 
who can hope to arrive in sali’ty at the de- 
mimI haven, when he that should steer the 
vessel is himself unmindlul of his <[uty, or 
unable to peifoim it ? who shall he so re- 
muss, as to Miller every udvrei.se breeze to 
divert him from his course ? who, to gratify 
the wishes of his passengers, shall at all 
hazards, consult their ease more than their 
safely ; and so far forget his engagements, as 
t(f pai tioipate of the amusements intended to 
oiaee the wraiisome hours of migration; 
unmindful, at the same time, of the current 
ihat is diiving him on rocks and shoals; and 
wh«), when apprised of his situation and his 
danger, shall possess neither skill nor courage 
to icscue his charge from the perils that sur- 
i oniid them ? 


It is not without good reason that we aie 
•jo repeatedly eshoited m scripture not Fo 
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lean to our own understanding ; not to be 
wise in our own eyes, nor to trust our own 
hearts. All admonitions of this nature 
strongly iuculcite, by implication at least, 
our native ignorance, and the need there is 
of imploring divine direction in every affair 
on which the judgment may be called to de- 
termine. We should therefore say, with Job, 
That which I know not, teach thou me; and, 
in the present case, of our conduct as the 
Psalmist did of his mouth, * I am purposed 
that it shall not transgress.’ If the God 
whom I serve, and delight to honour, have 
said thus, or thus, it is enough ; I cheerfully 
acquiesce : I desire that my will may in all 
things bow to his sceptre, and not his sceptre 
to my Mtill. Tor such acquiescence there is 
the highest reason imaginable : because the 
will of G d is, in every determination, under 
*thc guidance of infinite wisdom, and is the 
‘ sole rule and measure of all his actious 
towards his creatures, bis word is of their 
tions Awards Him/ Whatever he wills, is 
holy, just, and good ; and is therefore called, 
That good, and acceptable, and perfect will ol 
God. Whatever he requires of us, ‘ is pure 
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and equitable ; agreeable to the dictates <»i 
right illuminated reason ; so that we act mm* 
like men when we act most like Christians, 
and show ourselves most rational when we 
show ourselves most religious.’ 

The most eminent saint is incompetent to 
judge, in any case, what is host adapted 
to promote his interest and his happiness : it 
is thcrcfmc, always seemly, always right for 
hun to sa), with f)a\id. Cause me to know 
the way wheiein 1 should walk make thy 
way straight before me: and it would he 
honourable indeed, could he add" with him in 
another plare. Thy word have I hid in my 
• heait, that I might not sin against thee — O 
let me not wander from thy commandments 

1 i< t thine hand help'me ; for I have chosen 
lliy precepts. 

« 

Ft is perhaps one of our chief mercies to 
he sometimes denied the possession of those 
things which wo arc most afixious to enjoy* 
It is not that which appears to us most 
pleasing, and bent adapted to procure fe- 
heity, that will always obtain it; but fro- 
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r|iiently the reverse. I hr aulient Jews 
undoubtedly promised themselves much hap- 
piness in marrying strange vivos of their 
awn choosing ; l»nt painful experience taught 
iliem otherwise: for when the hand of God 
w as upon them for t li is sin; they could a» - 
Knowledge their conduct to he wrong; they 
could lie in the dust and cry, 1 W c* June 
sinned against our God, and have, taken 
st i angc wives of Hie people of the land to 
increase the trespass of Israel.' 

Such confessions as these, JMelissa, are not 
pcculiagr to the nntient Israelites. There have 
been professing Christians in every ago since 
Christianity was know n, vv I10 have imprudently 
billowed their example; who, like them, jii the. 
hour of dislicss, hav e pathetieallv lamented the 
folly of their conduct, and who, when too late, 
diavcffell the force of that divine exclamation 
— £ O that tliriu hadst hearkened to my com- 
mandments ! then had lhy r po?cc been as a 
river, and tfey *1 igliteousness as the waves 
r ‘f the sea/ Your friend has seen many of 
this description. N< me, vvlio by marrying 
ungodly men, have made shipvvicek of faith 
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ami a good eonsremec ; some, who while 
they retained the form, had lost the power 
of godliness: some, who have been admo- 
nished lor remissness of eondnel — for a lotal 
nogleet of the means of grace ; and who 
hare pleaded in excuse, the restraints of a 
man that hated (he least appearance of devo- 
tion : lint net or lhal he recollects, one 
who retained th.il as den! hoe *o divine 
things, whiiii. I elo.e marriage, had been 
i emai kahlv conspicuous. 

It. may he said in this rase, as well, per- 
i <ip,s, as in anv otliir, that the fAau and his 
i,> archil cs are generally dike: or at least thus 
‘mu h mav .he safe!\ alii mod; that Mich he- 
le. nge. icons O'lini'Mnin an- < x IrcincJy hurt 
id to religion — that 'Tie w !io dejiarls from 
i he path of duly, forsakes her ow n in err u s ; 
neti that, if sl/V do mn ihi.dly apostatise and 
ia 1 1 into rain, it is not ow ing to eircuinspec- 
1 ion of conduct, hut to the ahoiindiugs of 
that gi aee which triutnjdis over human de- 
pi avity and human - udt ■ and w hi( it h 
L'loiiously cxnih d in the « Inel o( 


: ililiClS. 
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In forming connexions foi the purposes 
of trade or of commerce, the children of this 
world act more pimidenlly. ITow anxious 
arc they to select individuals who aie pleased 
with the same prospects, animated by the 
same hopes, and with whom they can cor- 
dially act to secure the end for winch tlieii 
fortunes and their talents are united* 

It will perhaps be said. That the pious 
woman who marries a merely nominal Chris- 
tian is not less provident, because this step 
is considered as essential to her happiness. 
Cut if any thing- moio than sensual enjoy- 
ment be expected, the mean is not adapted 
to the cud : lor attachment in this .ease is not 
to the mind, but to the cxteiior of the man : 

f 

and were she to remember that the \iews 
she once had of herself and of othcis, in a 
slate of nature, were very ■ different fiom 
those that now animate her heart ; she might 
soon discover that there is no foundation for 
agreement ^ that this difference would pro- 
duce discordant opinions; and that, if these 
opinions did not interdict felicity', they 
would crrfainh obstruct it. - For what can 
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hr reasonably expected ‘ but disappointment 
mill repentance from a choice made in 1 lx 
ardour of desire, without judgment, without 
foresight, without inquiry alter conformity 
of opinions, similarity of manners, rectilmh 
of judgment, or purity of sentiment?’ 

Whenever a Christian woman (and the 
same may he said with equal, if not with 
much greater propriety of the Christian man) 
begins to think it a matter of little, impor- 
tance whether the object of her choice In 
really a com cried person or not, provided 
liis external demeanor be uniformly decent, 
she has abundant reason to believe that h< r 
love to God and his government is rapid! > 
declining. * It is not in the moment of grate - 
ful attachment to the Father of nfereios, that 
we think of making a league with his ene- 
mies : this treachery occurs in the hom of 
forgetfulness — when the heart is cold and 
barren; when formality usurps the throne o! 
religion, and when •nothing is^ seen but the 
semblance of piety. 


You know him, Melissa, who, while in au 
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unconverted state, was passionately loud of 
;i woman whose beauty and accomplishment 
were remarkably conspicuous. To tlic gr:i - 
lilication ol' this passion, nothing w r as want- 
ing but the concurrence of one to whose will 
lie owed the most implicit regard. This 
concurrence, however, could never be ob- 
tained. He pined after the darling of lie. 
heart in silence and solitude, till death re - 
moved the bar to his happiness, and left him 
at liberty to pursue, wilhout himlernncc, the 
object of his wishes. But this mournful 
event opened new scenes lor contemplation. 
The demise of his lrirud was inslrmur ntal 
to the life of his soul. Other objects en- 
grossed his attention and lus lieai t : and 
though he liner lost sight of the worth, not 
of the personal charm* of her that lirst en- 
gaged his affections ; yet, never did he feel 
etfual thankfulness on any temporal occasion, 
as in being prevented, by this affecting occur- 
rence, from giving liis hand to one, for whom 
the rickcS'Of both the Indies would have been 
once cheerfully relinquished, ile now found 
Ins views of God, of hiuisclf, and of her, 
with regard to religion, totally rhanged : 
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nor could the whole urn id have induced him 
to think, as (brmcilv, that happiness and 
Stella were inseparably united . and I have 
no doubt but that if )ou experience a lively 
sense of the same divine goodness, you will 
cheerfully say concerning flic righteous — 
1 Jtemeinber me, O .Lord, with the fa\our 
that thou bearest unto thy people: O visit 
me with thy salvation; that I may see the 
good of thy chosen, that I may irjofce m the 
gladness of thy nation, that 1 may glory with 
thine inheritance.’ 


1 am. 

Yours, cVe. 
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Ordcv is heaven’s first law; anil this con Test. 
Seine are, mid iniid lie, greater than the rest; 
Moie » mere wise : but who infers from henre, 
Th.it surli are happier, shocks nil common sense. 


POPE. 


Y' OU ask, Philctus, whether a person in 
your circumstances ought not in choos- 
ing a w ife, to make money a necessary article, 
since without it little respect or liappincs> 
can he expected in the present life? Fully to 
answer this very interesting question would 
require more room than is generally allowed 
for cpistolu.y conveyance: I will, however, 
transmit you my thoughts on the subject 
with all the freedom and conciseness that 
I can. 


4 Whoever, ‘says an elegant writer/ finds 
himself incited, by some violent impulse of 
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passion, to pursue riches as (lie chief end of 
being, should stop and consider wlietlier lie is 
about to engage in an undertaking that will 
reward his toil. When therefore the desire 
of wealth is taking hold of the heart, let us 
look round and see how it operates upon 
those whose industry, or fortune, has obtained 
it. When we find them oppressed with their 
own abundance, luxurious without pleasure, 
idle without ease, impatient and* querulous 
in themselves, and despised or hated by the 
rest of mankind, we shall soon be convinced 
that if the real wants of our condition are 
satisfied, there remains little to be sought 
with solicitude, or desired with eagerness. 
41 c must, therefore, expect to be wretched, 
who pays to beauty, riches, or politeness, 
that regard uhich only virtue and *piety can 
claim/ 

# 

The distribution of terrestrial gopd is wisely 
rrgulatcd by the providence of God. Some 
individuals are enr*ched with* abundance ; 
some have all the comforts, hut none of the 
superfluities of life; some have merely the 

things needful to subsistence, while others, 
c 
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equally deserving, have scarcely where to lay 
their heads. ‘ The Lord maketh poor, and 
inakcth rich : he bringeth low, and lifteth up ; 
— and who may say unto him. What docst 
thou?' The man, therefore, who rejects a 
woman merely because she is not enriched 
with abundance, rejects, besides the woman, 
the providence of God. 

Were every man to expect a large dowry 
with his wife, what must become of by far 
the greater, and perhaps the most amiable 
part of the fairer sex? They must be con- 
strained to exist without answering the end 
for which they were created ; and man, in- 
fluenced by a principle unnatural and unjusj, 
would live deprived of that socioty and in- 
tercourse which soften the rudeness of his 
manners, and which were graciously intended 
as the halm of life. 

But that I may be serviceable to you in 
this particular, l shall wave a minute investi- 
gation of 4hc subject for the present, and 
direct your attention to the word and the 
providence of God. 
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Every serious and considerate man must 
trace the marks of an invisible hand in all the 
paths and the vicissitudes of life. He must 
acknowledge that * it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps; — yea, he will 
rejoice to find they are ordered by the Lord, 
who dclightcth in his way and were we 
more observant of the hand of providence, 
and of the precepts graciously given for the 
regulation of our conduct, many of our in- 
quiries would be needless; we should see the 
path marked out before us; and if, through 
mistake, we should turn either to the right 
hand or to the left, there is reason to con- 
clude that w e should not long be suffered to 
winder from his statutes. 

The first inquiry then is, Whether* you are 
walking in the path that providence hath al- 
lotted ? If so, yqur way is clear, and your 
duty plain. To ask whether ppvcrty or 
riches may ensue, or what sort of figure you 
are to make in life, is *a matter i^bout which 
you are not to be concerned. It is your 
business to cast all your carss upon God, 

w ho care tli for you. The ordering and the 
o 2 
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success of nil future e\»nts belong to linn, 
and must be left to bis disposal. 

But here it may be asked, How am I to 
K~o\v r when I tiead the path that providence 
has allotted ? For an answer to this difficult 
and important question, I must appeal to 
yourself. That the subject to which it re- 
lates has led you to implore the direction of 
heaven, I can have no doubt. If therefore 
the bestowment of what has been devoutly 
sought, will be for your good and for the 
divine glory, there is ground to believe that 
the path of duty will not he so hidden as to 
afford no mark by which it may he known. 

I will therefore suppose, Philetus, that, 
after having persevered in supplicating the 
Almighty for guidance in this momentous 
concern, yo._ have found woman in the 
circle of ycur acquaintance who, as to religion 
and personal accomplishments, is every way r 
suited to your wishes. Your judgment, your 
reason, ai.cl your affections plead in her be- 
half, and convince you that she is formed to 
unkc you happy. By some means or other 
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you Iia\c also icason to believe, that ail appli- 
cation on your part would product; in her an 
attachment equal to your own. Now if thi? 
he the case, why should you hesitate ? Why 
not rather view her as the answer to prayer, 
and in faith make, her an offer of your hand 
and of your heart in marriage? 

]>ut on enquiry, it seems, thijj amiable 
woman is found destitute of that earthly dust 
which blinds the notaries of wealth to natural 
and moral qualities, and which, while some, 
lnno coveted after, they haw; erred from the 
ladli, and pierced themselves tlwough with 
many sorrows. And does the want of this 
jdust urge Pbiletus to desist? If so, his con- 
duet is commendable, piovided she be inter- 
dieted in the hi hie for* her poverty ; but if 
not, it is pretty evident that money was the 
principal objei t of pursuit, not the woman, 
and money should have been thp subject of 
Ins prayers. 

In those, indeed, who sacrifice every tiling 
to wealth, such a conduct would he perfectly 
consistent : with them, a virtuous woman, 
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and a woman with a large fortune mean tlie 
same tiling : but witli ihosc.wlio are actuated 
by nobler principles, such considerations will 
have no weight. If, Philetus, the object of 
your choice be enriched with grace, and is in 
Kicry other respect calculated to promote 
your happiness, can you reject her for not 
having what providence withholds! Surely 
it would be more consistent to exclaim with 

9 

the poet : 

Detested he the wealth that can destroy 
My utmost hope of earthly joy ! 

Thy gilts, O fortune, I resign. 

Let her and poverty be mine ! 

L ‘ know it is said, That when poverty 
comes in at the door, love (lies out at the 
window. Put why should this be thought 
strange ? ‘ The marriages to which the re- 
mark is applicable were originally not so 
much a contract between person and person, 
as between person and property : if therefore 
the ghastly intruder was seen to enter, what 
wonder that love should in any way percepti- 
bly escape to fly in quest of its darling object ! 


Poverty, however is a state in which no 
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wise Jiian would choose to involve himself, 
much less the woman of his heart. There 
may indeed he cases in which this calamity 
is unavoidable, and in which reciprocal at- 
tachment may suffer no diminution; but this 
consolation cannot reasonably be expected 
by him who shall precipitate a woman into 
difficulties of which she perhaps never heard, 
and which the tendcrest solicitude and the 
most unwearied exertions miglrt In \ain la- 
bour to remove. 

The bulk of mankind are indeed far re- 
moved from a state of affluence, and the ma- 
jority must inevitably unite in marriagft with 
, no other prospect of subsistence but what the 
hand of labour can supply ; but this consi- 
deration will by no liiciyis justify ilic bringing 
a woman into the same situation, who has 
formed other habits, and passed all her days 
in the enjoyment of abundance. 

It is true, llcligion can inspire the heart 
with resignation and contentment in the most 
trying circumstances ; but, independently of 
this benign influence, she is not, as a candidate 
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for domestic happiness, placed on a level w ith 
the lowest order of her sex : t because the in- 
dividuals that compose this class have suffered 
no degradation of rank, no reverses of for- 
tune : their expectations were always limited, 
and have perhaps never extended beyond the 
sphere in which they have been accustomed 
to move. They are in no danger of being 
rendered miserable by contrasting past enjoy- 
ments with the present. Better days they 
have never known; and should not the de- 
sire of ameliorating their condition awaken 
sensibility and regret, their minds continue 
in unison with their circumstances. Each 
puts a hand to the oar in labouring for the 
bread that perisheth : and if diligence pro- 
cure them food, and the other necessaries to 
which they 1 have been inured, they are con- 
tented to labour, and are able to encounter 
difficulties, ac 1 to struggle under burdens 
that a woman familiar w ith indulgence would 
not, however willing, have strength to sup- 
port, and the bare contemplation of which 
might sink ’?fer into perpetual dejection. 

It is in vain to alledge, in excuse for bring- 
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ing a woman from the table of plenty to shair 
the mere necessaries of life. That, as Dr. Paley 
expresses it, 4 a more simple diet, ruder habi- 
tations, or coarser apparel, would he suflieient 
for the purposes of life and health, or eien ol 
physical case and pleasure. For it is not 
enough that men’s natural wants he srpplied, 
that a pro\ision adequate to lire real exigen- 
cies of human life be attainable : habitual 
superfluities become actual wants’; opinion 
and fashion convert articles of ornament a id 
luxury into necessaries of life : and it must 
not be expected from men in general, at least 
in the present relaxed state of morals and dis- 
cipline, that they will degrade their condition, 
/educe their mode of living, deprive them- 
sehes of the accommodations to w hich they 
have been accustomed, pr even of those orna- 
ments or appearance of rank and station which 
they have been lauglit to regard as belonging* 
to their birth, or class, or profession, or place 
in society. The same consideration, namely, 
a view to tlicir accustomed mode of life, 
which is so apparent in tin* superior orders of 
I lie people, has no less influence upon those 
ranks which compose the mass of the com- 
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muni ty. For instance, when the common 
people of a country are accustomed to eat 
a large proportion of animal food, 1o drink 
wine, spirits, or hecr, to wear shoes and 
stockings, to dwell in stone houses, they will 
not be content to live in clay cottages, upon 
roots and milk, with no other clothing than 
skins, or what is necessary to defend the Irtink 
of the body from the effects of cold ; although 
these last lyay be all that the sustenation of 
life and health require, or that even con- 
tribute much to animal comfort and enjoy- 
ment.’ 

This reasoning is undoubtedly warranted 
by facts that come under daily observation : 
if liowe\er it should be questionable whether 
the print*; pie on which it proceeds can be 
fairly vindicated, there are certainly some 
cases in which the arguments for it are abun- 
diinlly more plausible than in others. A man, 
for instance, possessed of two thousand pounds 
a year, might think it In rd to be compelled 
to li\c on eighteen hundred; but the hardship 
would be much greater upon him who must 
suffer a proportional deduction, and ha\e the 
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same individuals to maintain with an income 
of two hundred.. 

With reference however to yourself, Phi- 
letus, there would be no just occasion for 
alarm were you to marry v\ ithout dow ry the 
woman of your choice. You possess enough 
to retain the station you have long occupied ; 
and should you be afterwards compelled to 
fall back into the next rank, you Would derive 
fresh courage from the recollection of having 
gained a confederate to assist in the conflict. 

Put can he be denominated poor, who 
shall call her his own whom the (»reat"(iod 
Jias vouchsafed to enrich with grace, and 
made a denizen of heaven ? Respecting pe- 
cuniary matters he may indeed fte hteially 
poor ; he will nevertheless see that lie pos- 
sesses a jewel of no small value, when it is 
remembered that she is the price of blood ! 
the object of a Saviour’s love, and dear to 
bim as the apple cf llis eye ! She is redeemed, 
not with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
nor are these the badges now given to de- 
monstrate her worth : the pcail of great price 
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that she possesses, is concealed from tlic 
world ; and the inheritance ol which she is 
an heir, is situated in a far and better coun- 
try. As to worth, it is infinitely preferable 
to those earthly possessions which are o al- 
luring to the eye of sense : it is in muptible, 
undefiled, and fadeth not away. 

There are indeed some professed disciples 
of Christ \Uio can dispense with the want of 
a title to this inheritance, provided they can 
meet with a woman w ho has one already in 
possession. In the ardour of pursuit after 
things that are seen and temporal, those that 
arc unseen and eternal are either disregarded 
or forgotten. Should the real Christian, 
howeter, so lar lose sight of ms interest and 
his duty a£ to aet the, same part, he may rest 
assmed that, if there h a sincere attachment 
to the person of his wife, lie will soon find his 
tranquillity disturbed. It is true he may 
possess the wealth he was anxious to secure, 
but the moments will odhur in which it will 
be remembered that, while the object of his 
affectionate regard is eminently distinguished 
by the bounties of providence, she has no 
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well-grounded prospect of felicity when the 
life shall end to tyliich lliey are adapted. To 
him that shall contemplate the nature and 
extent of moral evil, the worth of the soul, 
and the unutterable misery or happiness that 
awaits it in another world, this is a consider- 
ation of the last importance. 

But were the same man united to a truly 
pious woman, and so situated a3 not to he 
aide by the most unwearied exertions to pro- 
cure the things necessary to comfortable sub- 
sistence, lie would feel no small consolation 
in .reflecting that the peiiod would arrive when 
the woman of his choice, released from* per- 
plexity and soirow, would enter into rest, 
and eternally participate in another world the 
happiness w hich is in .vain hopeef for in the 
present. 

The heart of the wicked, we are told, is o 
little worth : nor could the accumulated 
riches of the world *add to its, value. ‘No- 
thing, indeed, makes us rich as men, blit 
wisdom and virtue ; nor as Christians, but 
piety and holiness, and in these, which arc 
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the only true and substantial riches, the 
poorest Christian may vie stakes with all the 
world. Drop into the scale millions of gold, 
fMMindless revenues, ample territories, crowns 
and sceptres, and a poor contemptible Chris- 
tian lays his one God against all these, and 
beggars them’ — they are lighter than the dust 
on the balance ! 

Is it not ‘enough, Philetus, that you both 
have receivcrl the earnest and are heirs of the 
same inheritance, though not yet actually in 
possession? The time of investiture cannot be 
long delayed, or at least not so proti acted -as 
to exhaust patience and extinguish hope. In 
the country to which you arc bound, the title 
and the patrimony arc infallibly secured from 
forfeiture or decay ; and during the journey 
you arc alike the objects of Divine care, and 
shall finally partake of the same happiness. 
This, remember, is not your rest, because it 
is polluted. You are strangers and pilgrims 
desirous of a better country, and travelling 
to a house hot made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. Pass, therefore, the time of 
your sojourning here in fear. Dove not the 
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w orld neither the things that are in the world ; 
bill, having food apd raiment, learn therewith 
to be content. 

Whenever wc find ourselves covetous of 
wealth, and anxious for the superfluities it 
may procure, wc forget the character wc sus- 
tain, and are perhaps soliciting an incumbrance 
that may retard our progress. While in this 
vale of trial and of sorrow, we ohould act 
like the traveller who is not much concerned 
about the accommodations of an inn ; who 
considers it merely as a stage where nature 
may forget the langour of fatigue : where 
she may enjoy the momentary quiet of repdse, 
agd then rise invigorated to prosecute the 
journey that remains. He remembers that 
nothing can solace the wpariness of 'travel so 
much as the pleasure of discourse; he is 
therefore more desirous of knowing the com- 
pany he must keep, than scrupulously nice 
respecting the delicacies provided for re- 
freshment by the way.! — But concerning this, 
Philetus, you can have no anxiety ; you 
will have the company of one who rhoo.s- 
eth the same path, who dclightcth in the 
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same pleasures, and who trusteth in the 
same God. 

Suppose, however, that this amiable com- 
panion of your life could add to your present 
income, which, if not ample, is sufficient for 
all that frugality can ask, would that increase 
your happiness ? would it sweeten one of the 
many bitters you must taste, or purchase one 
moment’s ‘interval from pain ? No ; happi- 
ness consisteth not in the abundance that a 
inan posscsseth. A mind ‘ formed upon 
the principles of the gospel, may look down 
with contempt upon the lustre of a throne, 
and yet know the value, and feel a sense of 
gratitude in the possession of a crumb/ 

* Evefy man is rich or poor, according to 
the proportion between his desires and enjoy- 
ments ; any enlargement of w ishes is therefore 
equally destructive to happiness with the 
diminution of possession, and he that teaches 
another to long for what he never shall ob- 
tain, is .10 less an enemy to his quiet, than 
if he had robbed him of part of his patri- 
mony. 
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The most exalted situation in life is ex 
posed, yea, probably most exposed to the 
fascinating allurements of temptation ; ‘ and 
whosoever shall look licedfully upon those 
who arc eminent for their riches, will not 
think their condition such as that he should 
hazard his quiet, and much less his virtue, 
to obtain it. For all that great wealth gene- 
rally gives above a moderate fortune, is more 
room for the freaks of caprice, and more 
privilege for ignorance and vice, a quicker 
succession of flatteries, and a larger circle of 
\oluptuousness.’ 

Could we but take a comprehensive view 
of the various conditions o human life, and 
realize the hopes and the fears, the pains 
and the pleasures, assigned to each ; we 
should perhaps soon be convinced that 
there is, on the t whole, a more equal distri- 
bution of misery and of happiness than is 
generally imagined ; or, at least, that neither 
the other is exclusively allotted, to the rich 
or to the poor ; but that both have their in- 
tervals of sorrow and of joy : and that nei- 
ther poverty nor wealth exempts them from 
H 
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feeling the common calamities of life, nor 
confers that happiness we so eagerly pursue, 
but which we must not experience in a world 
where every enjoyment is subject to inter- 
ruption; where the sweets of health arc im- 
hittered with disease, and the vigour of youth 
with the laugour of decay. t 

4 Enough has heaven of joy below. 

To tempi our Uirrianco 11 thi-* IovM reln .it; 
Enough has heaven orodinM ot useful woe, 

To make us languish for a happier seat.* 

"But why, Philelus, arc we so anxious 
about ‘ a world which is, as one remarks, so 
slippery, and so full of disappointments, that 
neither they who have it, arc secure of keep 
ing it, nor they who have it not, of getting it } 
Is it that we may iced the poor, or clothe (hi* 
naked, ami become more extensively useful 1 »> 
the cause and interests of icligioii f This, in 
deed, is generally the specious pretext by 
^tdiich avarice imperceptibly gains and keep", 
possession of the heart. But it is a great 
mistake to imagine that, to he serviceable to 
others, ih man must himself of necessity he 
rich; for there is no situation so humble, 
there are no circumstances so narrow, as t<i 
preclude usefulness : and the fallacy nl su< : i 
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reasoning 1 will appear exident to him who 
shall remember,* that the manifestation ol' 
patience and submission to the will of God, 
under the pressure of poverty and affliction, 
exhibits more of the Divine power, redounds 
more to the Divine glory, and would, if pro- 
perly regarded, be more conducive to the 
real happiness of others, than the mere be- 
stowment of millions. 

II e who shall evince by his temper and 
his conduct that, in the midst of penury and 
distress, he is contented and thankful, cannot 
be said to live in vain. 11 is example must 
enforce conviction on the minds of those who 
behold his Resignation and his gratitude, that 
the happiness of life consistcth rjot in the 
possession of abundance : that llie present 
world, which all are endeavouring to grasp, 
can supply, at most, but the cravings of sen- 
sual appetite: and that he who 'shall be en- 
abled to bring bis % mind to bis condition, 
will have no occasion to solicit adventitious 
aid, either to silence the murmurs ol dis- 
content, or to perpetuate the joys of tran- 
quillity. 

11 - 
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But even in the distribution of pecuniary 
matters, the poor must not be viewed as con- 
tributing nothing to relieve the sufferings of 
indigence. If there be first a willing mind, 
it is accepted according to that a man hath, 
and not according to that he hath not : and on 
this principle, a farthing gratuitously be- 
stowed may vie with the splendour of thou- 
sands — Lazarus in Jiis rags might have 
been a successful competitor with Dives in 
purple. 

Persons who arc comparatively poor, or at 
least who are far removed from affluence, are 
perhaps more compassionate, more liberal, 
and on the whole, really contribute more for* 
benevolent purposes than those denominated 
rich. It seldom happens that charity keeps 
pace with the power of bestowing it. If 
hdwever the truth of this remark be ques- 
tionable, there can be no risk in asserting 
that, circumstances considered, they give 
abundantly more in proportion. This decla- 
ration, I know, will not be hastily credited 
by those who view only the surface of things : 
who measure the benevolence of the giver by 
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the bulk of the gift : but J think it will meet 
the approbation of Him that said, when be- 
holding those who freely offered at the tem- 
ple, ‘ Verily I say unto you, that this poor 
widow hath east in more than all they which 
ha\e east into the treasury : for all they did 
< ast in of their abundance ; but she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all 
her living.’ 

The man, Philetus, who imagines that the 
possession of wealth will complete his happi- 
ness, is undoubtedly mistaken. There is no 
agreement between the means and the end. 
The mind is too spiritual in its nature to be 
satisfied with earthly materials, such as silver 
and gold, houses and land : but godliness 
with contentment is groat gain ; and it is the 
want of this contentment that makes us 
restless and dissatisfied with the allotment of 
heaven. 

• • . 

There are few temptations m the present 
life to which we arc more liable, and against 
which we ought more constantly to watch 
and to pray, than a spirit of discontent. This 
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murmuring 1 and rebellious temper, so far as 
it prevails, is highly dishonoui able and de- 
structive of happiness. In a real Christian, 
however, it cannot be habitual : it may fre- 
quently interrupt his quiet ; it may struggle 
hard for the mastery ; yea, in some unguarded 
hour, he may suffer temporary defeat; and, 
like the Psalmist, become envious at the 
prosperity of the wicked ; but he will not be 
permitted to continue long in this deplorable 
condition. It is incompatible not only with 
his own peace, but with his professed ac- 
quiescence in the dispensations of providence. 
The perturbation of bis mind will eonviet him 
of remissness and duplicity ; w ill evince the 
need of submission and repentance ; and 
bring to remembrance those delightful seasons 
in which' he could •unfcigncdly say, 1 have 
'earned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content. In the moat trying circum- 
stances, br^ad shall be given and water shall 
hr sure ; and if I am not favoured with the 
cdeganciqp oy the comforts of life, the God 
whom 1 serve will, I trust, help me to bring 
my mind to my condition, ‘ which, while on 
earth, is, as Spin stowc expresses it, as well 
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in > < 1 1 1 1 \ asm\ haj>j>iiH‘ss : and to icsl assured 
tluit in heaven lie \\ ill bring my estate to my 
mind ; which is, 1 1 > a t J may enjoy him in 
whose presence there is fulness of jo\ , and 
.ii whose 1 hi hand then* are pieasui cs for 
e\ ei ll.o, e.* 


'i ni' (Inislj.m win* si iid i he enabled thus to 
.-pi ah, and thus to a<1, will not Imd misery 
and w relehedness insepai «&l>l v conjinhed with 
a sianty portion of the hountles of |>ro\ i- 
denec ; nor see reason to conclude that hap- 
piness is stationary in the mansions of opulence, 
and splendour. 

Jt is not our leal wants, Philctus, lmt 
those that ifre imaginary, we long to grutilx. 
l! is not the necessaries, hut the* superfluities 
of life that we covet. An ambitious desire 
of imitating the grandeur of the gieat, is the 
principle by wlm h we are often imperceptibly 
act Mated, and is perhaps generally the cause 
of discontentment wfth the condition in wliicli 
proxidence lias placed us. 


Persons, who have hut little of the good 
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things pertaining to the present life, are apt 
to imagine that the man who is surrounded 
with affluence and splendour, must be exempt 
from perplexity and sorrow ; that he can have 
no cause for disquiet ; that he must be lulled 
in perpetual security and ease : and that, were 
they in the same situation, nothing would be 
wanting to the completion of happiness. 

Were,' indeed, the things that wealth may 
procure, as much adapted to tranquillize and 
satisfy the mind, as they arc to feed and to 
decorate the body, the conclusion would be 
rational. But for this purpose they are. to- 
tally inadequate. 

* Where pain, sickness, and absolute want 
are out of the quesjtion, no external change 
of circumstances can make a man more last- 
ingly happy than he was before. It is to an 
ignorance ol this truth, that the universal 
dissatisfaction of mankind is principally to 
be ascribed. Care is the lot of life ; and he 
that aspires to greatness in hopes to get rid 
of it, is like one who throws himself into a 
furnace to avoid the shivering of an ague.’ 
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Could the individuals, who thus speculate 
on the tendency of riches, but realize the 
pre-eminence for which they pant : they 
would liud, with others ol the same rank, 
that their stores of felicity would he soon ex- 
hausted ; and, like them, would he found in 
quest of new sources of pleasure, and per- 
haps as easily persuaded to believe that, 
though hitherto disappointed, there were still 
sublunary objects in which permanent happi- 
ness might certainly be found. 

The love of variety in the human heart is 
incessant : and to the indulgence of this pas- 
sion, many persons owe the principal part, 
if not the whole of their happiness. Tliej 
arc imperceptibly hurried from thing to thing 
from one pursuit to ^mother, iftid are fre- 
quently perplexed with the solicitations of 
different objects at the same time, and often 
bewildered in determining which to embrace. 1 
The felicity which the heart is anxious to 
secure, is never in* fruition, but in hope ; and 
it is owing to this insatiable propensity that 
we neglect, or at least do not duly appre- 
ciate, that which might be actually en- 
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joyed in the things we have already in pos- 
session. 

* Look not up with envy to those above 
1 bees’ says a sensible writer. 4 Sounding 
title's, slately buildings, fine gardens, gilded 
e bariots, rich repiipages, what are- tliey ? 
They dazzle every one hut the possessor: to 
him that is accustomed to them they are 
cheap anef regardless things : they supply him 
ne>t with brighten* images, or more sublime 
satisfaelions than the plain man may have, 
whose small estate may just enable him to 
support the charge of a simple unincumbered 
life. *lle enters heedless into his rooms of 
state as you or 1 do under our poor sheds. 
The noble paintings and costly furniture are 
lost on hint*, he sees tjiem not.’ 

When a solitary individual has passed 
me, fitting apparently at ease in his carriage, 
and 1 have been led to contemplate the \a- 

rious conditions of life, * and the different 

« 

sources fror* which men are expecting hap- 
piness, I have sometimes beheld him with 
a mixture of pity and benevolence. T June 
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imagined it possible flial, in consequence 
of being inured to ease and to affluence, lie 
might feel little or no gratitude for the 
\ chicle that facilitated his progress; that, 
however distinguished by opulence, he might 
nevertheless see nothing in his situation to 
communicate happiness which others around 
him in humbler circumstances did not equally 
enjoy : and that while some were em^ing 
his felicity, he might himself, perhaps be 
regretting the want of that content and 
cheerfulness which he saw impressed on the 
countenances of those whom he left be- 
hind. 

, 4 That splendour and elegance are not de- 

sirable, T am not so abstracted from life 
as to inculcate ; hut if w r e enquire closely 
into the reason for which they arc esteemed, 
we shall find them valued principally as evi- 
dences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can * 
shew greater depravity of understanding, 
than to delight in tfce shew when the reality is 
wanting; or voluntarily to become poor, that 
strangers may for a time imagine us to he 
rich. To piizc every thing according to its 
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real use, ought to be the aim of a rational 
being. There are few things which can 
much conduce to happiness, and, there- 
fore, few tilings to be ardently desired, lie 
that looks upon the business and bustle of 
the world, with the philosophy with which 
Socrates surveyed the fair at Athens, will 
turn away at last with his exclamation, 
“ How many things are here which I do not 
want !” * 

It was said by him who exceeded all the 
kings of the earth in riches and in wis- 
dom, lie that loveth silver shall not he 
satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth 
abundance with increase. ‘ It almost al- 
ways happens, that the man who grows 
rich changes his notions of poverty, states 
his wants by some new measures, and from 
flying the e. emy that pursued him, bends 
his endeavours to overtake those whom he 
secs before him. The power of gratifying 
his appetites increases llieir demands ; a 
thousand visiles crowd in upon him, im- 
portunate to be satisfied ; and vanity and 
ambition open prospects of desire, which 
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still grow wider, as they are more con- 
templated. 

' Thus in time want is enlarged without 
bounds ; eagerness for increase of possessions 
deluges the soul : and we sink into the 
gulfs of insatiability, only because wc do 
not sufficiently consider, that all real need 
is very soon supplied, and all real danger 
of its invasion easily precluded ; that the 
claims of vanity, being without limits, 
must be denied at last ; and that the pain 
of repressing them is less pungent bcfoie 
they have been long accustomed to com- 
pliance. 

The truth of these excellent remarks will 

* 

be readily allowed on till hands : and yet, 
how anxious are the generality of men to 
add house to* house, and held to field; 
to amass riches which they never can enjoy 
—riches that perish^ in the using, that are 
of no further benefit, and intended for no 
other purpose than to purchase some tem- 
po ary relief, some seasonable supply for 
those wants of human nature which are sure 
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to attend us through every statue and situation 
of life. 


Tt is trim that to wealth we are indebted 
for many of the coin forts, and lor almost all 
the superfluities oF life; and lienee it is that 
we sometimes think, nay, most commonly 
think, that happiness is annexed to the pos- 
session of it. Men therefore toil and labour 
For abundance, and when abundance is ob- 
tained, they perhaps find as many wants, as 
many cares, and as many sorrows, as when 
poverty was their only burden, when industry 
procured the. necessaries of life, or when 
mediocrity of circumstances placed them be- 
yond the reach of want. 

c 

* Tie who has seen only the superficies of 
life believes wory thing to be what it appeals, 
and rarely suspects that external splendour con- 
ceals any latent sorrow or vexation, lie never 
imagines that there may Ac greatness without 
safety, salience without content, jollity with- 
out friendship, and solitude without peace/ 


The truth is, no terrestrial good can yield 
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that substantial happiness which is suited to 
the nature and desires of the hitman mind ; 
and lie, win) thinks to li ml it in any tiling 
beneath the sun, is pursuing a phantom that 
will elude his chase: and if it seem to loiter 
for his approach, it will only be to convince 
him of his folly ; to show him a mistake that 
lie. never saw, and of which thousands never 
thought, till their race terminated in that 
country from whence none ever ct returned 
to acknowledge their error or to confess their 
shame. 


I am, <Vr. 
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LETTER V. 


* Content, rejecting toys, minds things to come. 
Assur’d to have enough to bring her home : 

She bids the worldling not for wealth as [lire . 
The greatest wealth is to coutraot desire ; 

She treasures mercies in a grateful heart. 
Content and thankfulness all bliss impart.* 


jpROM what has been said in the preceding 
Letter, I flatter myself you will not 
conclude, Philetus, that I think it necessary 
a man of affluence should make a point of 
marrying a woman without money, or that a 
man in low circumstances should expect to 
marry a woman with an immense fortune. 
fSentiments of this nature^ if reduced to 
practice, would be productive of nothing but 
discord and confusion in society. * A wise 
man’s Impart discerneth both time and judg- 
ment.’ — But I will illustrate what I mean. 


Men of different ranks in life move in dif- 
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ferent spheres ; the rich anil the noble in one 
very different from the tradesman, and tin* 
tradesman in one different from the lower 
classes of mankind. Each treads the circle 
which providence hath allotted, and ought to 
rest contented with his station. 

A man in business, who extends his views 
to a woman of the first rank and fortune, does 
not consult his happiness ; their education and 
mode of life ; their manners and their pui- 
suits are in many respects dissimilar ; the 
union would be incongruous ; to justify him- 
self, however, he may plead his interest, but 
he cannot plead propriety. 

A man sflso whose maintenance in life is 
connected with his diligence and his labour, 
must perceive at once that this is the path 
which unerring wisdom hath assigned him. 
If he be dissatisfied with his situation, and 
aspire after those things that ho must be con- 
scious are withheld, *he is unmindful of his 
duty, and must expect to meet with vexation 
and disappointment. If it be the will of 
heaven to raise him to affluence, no obstacle 
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can Imuler his advancement : rough places 
will be made plain, and crooked things 
straight : and if this allluence is to be com- 
municated by matrimonial alliance, provi- 
dence will direct to the object, and also to 
the means by which it is to be obtained. In 
such a case, hesitancy is not a duty ; he 
ought to persevere till he has gotten full 
possession of the woman, and, of course, her 
fortune. 

There is, Philctus, a material difference 
between a man’s marrying a woman of for- 
tune, to whom he is directed by the hand of 
providence, and his making money the object 
of his enquiries, and the criterion by which 
he estimates her worth. Such a man em- 
phatically deserves the name of fortune- 
huntci — a wretch as detestable in society, as 
destructi s of domestic happiness ! And if, 
when marriages are consummated on such 
plans, there be afterwards between the parties 
the' least appearance of * regard, and the com- 
mon fi 1ms oT decorum, it is more than can 
reasonably be expected, and infinitely more 
than such mercenaries deserve. 
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W hen the love of gain becomes the ruling 
passion in an individual, and lor this pur- 
pose objects arc forsaken or pursued as the 
prospect of securing- it is doubtful or flatter- 
ing, a more odious character cannot be readily 
conceived. In such a breast, the generous 
feelings are extinct. The heart is a stranger 
to benevolence ; and if this venal passion 
prompt its agent to indulgence in matrimo- 
nial alliance it becomes more criminal, because 
the evil will be more extended. The most 
lovely object may unsuspectingly fall a prey 
to the rapacity of avarice. If, however, this 
calamity do not occur, and the sordid wretch 
should be united to some kindred spirit in 
human shape, the welfare of societv will 
certainly be endangered, and the junction, of 
course, equally, if not more pregnant with 
disaster. 

Hence the indifference, the coldness, and 
neglect so frequenjt ip the marriage life. 
Hence the intrigues and adulteries so common 
among the great, whose example and influence 
are diffusing themselves, and contaminating 
the morals of all ranks and orders of men. 
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‘ The condition of human life will not per- 
mit us to say, that no one can conscientiously 
marry who does not prefer the person at the 
altar to all other men or women in the world : 
but we can have no dilliculty in pronouncing 
(whether we respect the end of the institution, 
or the plain terms in which the contract is 
conceived) that whoever is conscious, at the 
time of his marriage, of such a dislike to the 
woman he is about to marry, or of such sub- 
sisting attachment to some other woman, that 
lie cannot reasonably, nor does in fact, ex- 
pect ever to entertain an affection for his fu- 
ture wife, is guilty, when he pronounces the 
marriage vow, of a direct and deliberate pre- 
varication. — This charge must-be imputed to 
all who, from mercenary motives, marry the 
objects of their aversion and disgust ; and 
likew ; e to those who desert, from any mo- 
tive whatever, the object of their alfcction, 
and without being able to subdue that affec- 
tion, marry another. 

* When’ says a celebrated writer, * 1 see the 
avaricious and crafty taking companions to 
their tables, and their beds, without inquiry. 
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bill after farms and money ; or the giddy and 
thoughtless, uniting themsehcs for life to 
those whom they lia/e only seen by the light 
of lapers at a hall ; when parents make arti- 
cles for their children without inquiring after 
their consent; when some marry for heirs to 
disappoint their brothers, and others throw 
themselves into the arms of those whom 
they do not love, because they ha\e found 
themselves rejected wheie they* weie more 
solicitous to please ; w lieu some many because 
their servants cheat them, some because they 
squander their own money, some because 
their houses are pestered w ith company, sonic 
because they will li\e like other people, 
and some only because they are sick of 
themselves; i am not so much inclined to 
wonder that marriage is sometimes happy, as 
that it appears so little loaded with calamity ; 
and cannot bi;t conclude that society has 
something in itself eminently agreeable to 
human nature, when 1 find its pleasures so 
great that even ihc ill choice o( a companion 
can hardly overbalance 111010.’ 


These remarks, it is presumed, are not 
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applicable to the disciples of Christ, but to 
those who are strangers to religion. The 
Christian, however, who shall suffer mer- 
cenary considerations to predominate in the 
choice of a companion, may be less capricious 
but he is not more provident. By such a 
conduct, he is virtually opening a door for 
the entrance of calamity ; and should he not 
be so completely miserable, nor addicted to 
the vices cbmmon to men whose chief aim 
is the gratification of sensual appetite, it is 
not owing to the dictates of precaution, but 
to the interposition of another hand. A sin- 
cere, mutual, and disinterested regard is the 
only basis of conjugal felicity; and where 
this is wanting, no human ties can ensure 
that tenderness and affection which marriage 
was intended to sanction. If, therefore, 
Philetus, you value your own happiness, 
embrace the woman who first excited your 
esteem, who appears in every respect worthy 
of your love, and for whom jou seem in pro- 
videnceto J>e. designed. 

I have now in my possession a letter lhat 
was written by a friend when nearly in your 
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r i rcu instances. 1 will transcribe part of it 
lor jour perusal and reflection. 

‘ The recollection that we are one in heart 
and in sentiment, affords me the most sincere, 
pleasure. This happy coincidence, like a 
threc-lbld cord, cannot be easily broken : 
and if it do not wholly interdict calamity, it 
will enable us to hear it with fortitude and 
resignation unknown to those who are per- 
petually harassed with jarring opinions and 
opposition of conduct. 

‘ That the providence of God is ever ac- 
tive not only in the great, but in the minutest 
occurrences c if life, l ha\e long thought ; and 
it is a full conviction of this truth that has 
led me to implore direction to a woman with 
whom I could cordially unite ; and as an 
answer to my • prayers, 1 receive with 
the warmest gratitude, and the most tender 
affection, my Alcthea. I view thee as his 
choicest earthly gift — and to thee I unbosom 
the feelings of a heart that longs to make 
thy life more happy, if possible, than my 
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4 Come, then, lot us mutually unite in 
thank fulness to the father of our mercies. 
“ Every comfort has a voice, and cries in the 
ear of reason ; O that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness.’* Has he united 
our hearts by the indissoluble bonds of affec- 
tion and grace ; has lie brought us thus 
far, and will he not carry us through the 
remainder of our journey ? Yes, my Alethea, 
most assuredly he will. Let us therefore 
honour the precious promises graciously 
given for encouragement and suppoil; ht 
U3 cast all our caies upon him who carelli 
for us, and leave his superintending provi- 
dence to manage all things for us agreeably 
to the counsel of his own will. This is cer- 
tainly opr duty and our privilege. “ They 
that know thy name,' says the Psalmist, will 
trust in thee ; for thou, Lord, hast not for- 
saken them that seek thee.’* 

*\Vc have not, it t is true, abundance of 
temporaV blessings, nor is our path likely to 
be so smooth and pleasing as the love of 
ease and of affluence might desire ; but surely 
the consideration that all things are dispensed 
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according to the good plcusuie of our hea- 
venly Father, •must silence even murmur, 
and make us thankful for whal may he de- 
nominated the smallest favour. To distrust 
his providential goodness would he highly 
criminal; for lie that hath prepared loi- 
ns an inheritance in heaven; who hath re- 
deemed us both from perdition ; who feeds 
the raven and the sparrow, and givetli to 
all their meat in due season,* will certainly 
provide whatever may be needful for sup- 
port while travelling to possess it. Our 
allowance on the way may indeed possibly 
he narrow; yet still, bread shall be given, 
and water shall he sure; and should even 
this comparatively small allotment of heaveu 
be withheld, we shall feel pleasure in re- 
flecting that our journey wilf only be the 
shorter, and our patrimony sooner in pos- 
session. • 

‘ When wj3 contemplate the vicissitudes 
of life, and the transitory nature of all 
earthly comforts ; hou r encouraging to reflect 
that this is not our rest — that it is said, 
“ They that seek the Ford shall not want 
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any good thing — blessed is the man that 
trusteth in him — and if this be true, surely 
we ought never to repine ; knowing that 
either more or less than we have already in 
possession or in prospect, would not comport 
with the promise. 

‘ Every moment that shortens the duration 
of a Christian’s life is important. It finds 
him so situated, and leaves him so circum- 
stanced, as on the whole, heaven seems to 
be fitted for him : all things work together 
for his good ; and that man is truly blessed 
who, under a conviction of this fact, receives 
iiis daily bread with thankfulness — He ex- 
periences a pleasure that exceeds description, 
it is gratitude that gives a relish to every 
repast; that makes the coarsest morsel dc- 
icious to the taste; and it is the want of this 
that niakes ailluence a burden instead of a 
blessing to the rich. 

• r 

That earthly comforts arc not always dis- 
tributed with equal liberality between the 
righteous and the wicked, is not because 
obstructions hinder the bestowment. Surely 
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He that enriclicth the mines of Golconda 
and Peru, can dispose of the shining trea- 
sure when, and to whom lie pleases. With 
God all things arc possible. He is the 
rightful proprietor of all things. The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ; every 
beast of the forest, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. No good thing is withheld 
from them that walk uprightly ; and the 
Christian should perpetually live under a con- 
viction that, if poverty be his portion, pros- 
perity would not accelerate his happiness. A 
cordial belief of this truth would calm the 
turbulence of worldly passions ; would re- 
press the love of ease and of affluence : and 
show the folly of losing the enjoyment of 
present mercies, by incessantly panting for 
the felicity that wealth and eminence of sta- 
tion are supposed to communicate. 

• 

* Some persons, who are not chargeable 
with gross sins, seem not to be aware that 
the love of the world is incompatible with 
religion, and as much the subject of scrip- 
ture reprehension as many of the crimes 
which very justly excite their abhorrence. 
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How admirable is the cxpostuhitory lan- 
guage of our blessed Lord when rcfciriug 
to this subjeet in his sermon on the mount ! 
The passage to which I allude is eminently 
beautiful, and has been happily paraphrased 
by the celebrated author of the Seasons — 
T will transcribe his lines for your perusal 
and reflection. 

When my breast labours with oppressive care. 

And o'er my check descends the falling tear. 

While all my warring passions are at strife. 

Oh, let me listen to the words of life! 

Raptures deep felt his doctiine did impart. 

And thus lie rais’d from earth the drooping heart. 

Think not, when all your scanty stores afford, 

Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 

Think not, when worn the homely robe appears. 

While on flic roof the howling tempest nears ; 

What further shall this feeble life sustain, 

And whatf shall close these shiv’riiig limbs again. 

Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 

And the ir body its investing weed ? 

Behold ! and look away your low despair — 

See the light tenants of the bat ren air: 

To them, nor stores, nor granaries belong; 

Nought but the woodland aw J the pleasing song; 

Yet,., nur kind heavenly Father bends his eye 
On the l“ast wing that flits along the sky. 

To him they sing, when spring renews the plain ; 'i 
To him they cry, in winter’s pinching reign ; V 

Nor is their music nor their plaint in vain • J 
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He henri the pay, mid the tliifieaaful cull, 

And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 

Ohseive the rising lily’s snowy grace; 

Observe the various vegetable race; 

They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow; 

Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright tin y glow ! 
What regal vestments can with them ruiupru e ! 

W hnt king so shining ! or what queen so fan ! 

If, ceaseless thus the fowls of heaven he feeds. 

If o’er the fields such lucid rjbeshe spreads; 

Will he not care for you, ye faithless, s^iy ? 

Is he unwise ? or, arc ye less thau they ? 


1 Godliness is said to have promise of 
the life that now is, as well as of that which 
is to conic ; and on these encouraging 1 words 
1 sted lastly rely. What then shall separate 
our love ? • Shall a thirst for riches and the 
luxuries of life he permitted to ^counteract 
the dictates of unbiassed a flection ? !No; 
that be far from us ! If a man would ghe 
all the substance of bis house for love, it 
would be utterly contemned. For this there 
is no equivalent JBetter is little with the 
fear of the Lord than great treasure and 
trouble therewith ; and it rarely happens 
that abundance is possessed without trouble. 
Yea, a dinner of herbs, where love is, can- 
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not bo ungratefully received. This is the 
Guest that gives pleasure io every repast ; 
that communicates gladness to every heart ; 
whose tarriance should be ardently solicited, 
and who, if possible, should never be suffered 
to be absent from the table. 

* If such then be the pleasures resulting 
from the ties of natural affection, how must 
these pleasures be heightened and refined 
where the love of God dwells rieldy in the 
heart? Why, my Alclhca, this will make 
poverty smile amidst adversity, and make 
the beggar as happy in the possession of his 
scrip, as the monarch in his crown ! The 
sleep of the labouring man is sweet, whe- 
ther he eat little or much : but the abundance 
of the rich will not suffer him to sleep : and 
if the lab urcr toil hard for the meat that 
# perishcth, he has in the midst of every want, 
if a follower of Christ, bread to eat which 
the world knows nothing of, and in exchange 
for wh : 5h, be would reject the most sump- 
tuous fare, or the splendour of a throne. 
It is not said, happy are they that possess 
abundance ; but happy is he that trusteth io 
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the Lord, in whom arc hid those durable 
riches and righteousness, the merchandise of 
which is better than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold — Lf wealth 
could make either of us happy, we might, in 
different directions, both rush to enjoyment 
without hinderance. But alas ! this is an 
object unworthy of pursuit, what we both 
disclaim, and above the influence of which, 1 
trust, we shall ever live. 

‘ The things of the world/ says an excel- 
lent prelate, ‘ are suited to the necessities o ' 
the body ; but he is a beast, or worse than a 
beast, who reckons himself provided for when 
only these arc supplied/ The wants of the 
soul, wliicli is spiritual, are surely as impor- 
tant as those of the tenement it inlfubits; and 
he must be a I * * 4 fool indeed that measures the 
soul's goods by the barn or the bushel.’ 

I have only to add, Philetus, that Alethca 
and my friend werfc married, and I believe 

at this hour enjoy the fruits attendant on their 

faith. Providence smiles upon all their en- 

deavours ; and if not indulged with the 
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elegancies of life, they happily participate of 
all its comforts, without being either exposed 
to want, or to the temptations that sur- 
round tlie tables of the great. That y oil may 
follow their example, and share the same 
goodness, is the unfeigned wish of 

Youis, tie- 
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From kind concern about his wenl or woo 
Let each domes' ic duty seem to flow. 

The household sceptre if he bid you benr. 

Make it your pride luv servant to appear; 
Endearing thus the common acts of life, 

The mistress still shall charm him in the wife, 
And wrinkled age shall unobserved come on 
Before his eye perceives one beauty gone * 

E’en o’er your cold, your ever sacred urn. 

His constant flame shall unextinguish’d burn. 

LYTTLl.TON. 


npHROUGIt the kindness of Providence, 
you afe at length united to a man, 
ploisa, whom I am persuaded )»ou affec- 
tionately love, and who I think will make 
it the business of his life to promote your 
felicity. 

In return, much wanted on your part. 
His love, which is in every respect dis- 
interested, (except indeed the interest lie 
feels in possessing the object of his heart) 
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deserves the warmest reception and every 
possible encouragement. It that be once 
damped, your happiness will gradually de- 
cline, and cither leave you completely 
miserable, or lost to all the tender feelings 
of the human heart. To prevent any di- 
minution of his attachment should therefore 
be your constant study, and your happiest 
employ. — A task not grievous, Eloisa, but 
delightful, when the wheels of duty are 
actuated by the impulse of love. Under 
that of love indeed may be comprised every 
other duty ; without it none are performed 
aright : when under its animating influence, 
we act with pleasure and celerity : hut if 
this be wanting, the feet move slowly in 
the paths of obedience, and tue best ser- 
vices, if -not neglected, are indifferently per- 
formed. 

For the propriety of my remarks, and the 
necessity of unremitted attention to his 
and^ your own happiness, I appeal to 
yourself. Considerations of this nature, 
though of the last importance, are too 
often but little regarded by those who enter 
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into the marriage state. It frequently hap- 
pens that both parties think all is clone, 
and their happiness cilectually secured, when 
the ceremony is performed. But alas ! 
how delusive is this supposition ! how con- 
trary to the sad experience of thousands, 
who soon find themselves disappointed and 
alarmed; who, perhaps, are unable by any 
future efforts to repair the loss they have 
sustained ; and are compelled to pass the 
rest of their days harassed by the remem- 
brance of negligence for which there was no 
cause, and of endearments that must be re- 
alized no more ! 

Having therefore obtained the object of 
your wishes’, the next inquiry is how to 
preserve his love, and to perpetuate his hap- 
piness, During the time of your friendly 
intercourse before marriage, it is but rea- 
sonable to suppose that you made use of 
every lawful expedient to recommend your- 
self to his esteem, &nd«to make his heart your 
own — In a word, your greatest pleasure was 
to please ; and this endeavour must never 

be relaxed. That assiduity to give delight, 

K 2 
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which before seemed easy and familiar, is 
equally necessary to preserve the love of 
which marriage is the bond! That wc should 
attempt to render ourselves agreeable to those* 
in whose company we are destined to travel 
on the journey of life, is, as one expresses il, 
the dictate of humanity. It is our interest , 
it is the source of perpetual satisfaction ; it is 
one of our most important duties as men, and 
particularly required in the profession of Chris- 
tianity, 

The passion of love is first excited by some 
real or imaginary excellency supposed to he 
in the object after the enjoyment of which 
it aspires. Inducements that arc merely 
external, may lose much of their influence, 
when the object is obtained ; but the man 
who values his own happiness, will add to 
1 these such qualities as will make a wo in ait 
‘amiable when her bloom is lost/ IV hen 
this is tho case, the parties, by a more in- 
timate •knowledge of ^each other, discover 
netf charms ; esteem gradually ripens into 
love : the aflections are firmly united, and 
happiness soon becomes inseparable from an 
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alliance which nothing but the hand of death 

can dissolve. 

It is however to be feared that this purity 
«»f intention and chastity of desire, though 
incumbent oil all, are peculiar to few; ‘ for 
the whole endeavour of both parties, during 
the time of courtship, is, says Dr. Johnson, 
frequently, to hinder themselves from being 
known : to disguise their natural temper, and 
real desires, in hypocritical imitation, studied 
compliance, and continued affectation. From 
the time that their love is avowed, neither 
sees the other but in a mask, and the cheat 
is managed often on both sides w ith so much 
art, and discovered afterwards with so much 
ahiuptness, that each has reason to suspect 
that some transformation has happened on 
Hie wedding night, and that by a strange im- 
posture, as in th<? ease of Jacob, one lias been 
courted, and another married/ 

But it may he asked, Do either of the 
candidates for conjugal felicity expect that, 
when the ceremony is over, possession will 
abridge their pleasures ? No ; a disappoint- 
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ment so repugnant to the expectations they 
have formed is what neither can desire, and 
perhaps what they never once suspected. 
When we minutely examine the conduct of 
mankind after marriage, we too frequently 
discover some abatement of affection, some 
suspension of regard, and perhaps but little 
of that tender ofliciousncss which, during 
the 4 assiduities of courtship/ was displayed 
on the most, frivolous occasions. The springs 
of love seem weakened by possession of the 
object; and what was once thought most 
dear and valuable, and for which every 
thing else would have been cheerfully re- 
linquished, is now but lightly esteemed, 
and if not wholly forsaken, is .treated with 
neglect. . 

After the acquisition of a virtuous partner 
in the conjugal state, it *s perhaps more 
difficult to account for diminution of esteem, 
than after the attainment of any thing else 
whaldVer. There is the same individual that 
gave existence to desire : an alliance that is 
endearing and permanent; a mutual attention 
to duties the most salutary and engaging; 
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an d, one would think, every thing that is cal- 
culated to promote and to perpetuate felicity. 
Probably it is natural for us to prize what is 
farthest from our reach. Distance may in- 
crease anxiety, may stamp immoderate value 
on an object, and possession lessen estimation 
and regard. 

W liether this remark will satisfactorily ac- 
count for that instability inseparable from 
human nature, I will not venture to alfirm. 
There can however be little hazard in assert- 
ing, That f the pleasure of expecting enjoy- 
ment, is often greater than that of obtaining 
it, and that the completion of almost every 
wish is found a disappointment.’ And this 
will be readily believed, if we reflect that 
* the desires of mankind are much more nu- 
merous than their attainments, and the ca- 
pacity of imagination much larger than actual 
fruition.’ 


Every man is born into the world an ben- 
to disappointments that he cannot elude, and 
from the pain of which he cannot exempt 
himself either by artifice or care. lie feels 
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himself the subject Qf appetites that he can- 
not indulge ; of desires that he cannot gra- 
tify ; and of passions that he cannot conquer. 
The acquisition of the most delightful sub- 
lunary good, affords him but a temporary 
pleasure that is soon exhausted by fruition : 
and as his desires after happiness are rather 
augmented than decreased by miscarriage, 
other sources of felicity are immediately con- 
templated with fresh rapture, and no expe- 
dient left untried to obtain them. Hence 
that love of novelty which, in all its forms, 
is so grateful to the human mind. The eye, 
as the Preacher remarks, is not satisfied with 
seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing ; and 
as long as this restless passion caq be amused 
with variety, there is little fear of satiety or 
disgust. New objects are pursued with 
avidity ti n familiarized by custom; and as 
# famaliarity increases, the power of attraction 
is generally diminished. 

* * 

This ^fickleness of temper and of conduct 
is connatural to man. There is in every 
heart, not only a propensity to cleave to new 
objects, but also a comparative neglect of 
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tnose on which the eye formerly dwelt with 
pleasure, and "which have undergone no 
change hut what capricious fancy may have 
wantonly suggested. * To this cause we 
must ascribe it, that love languishes with 
fruition, and friendship itself is recommended 
by intervals of absence.’ 

In this inconstancy of attachment we re- 
semble children, who, if' but a feather be 
exhibited at a distance, seem transported 
aa ith delight; increase that distance, and you 
stimulate desire ; you make them more im- 
portunate, more restless, and raise a passion 
which nothing can gratify but possession. 
Indulge, lor a moment, those infant solid l- 
ants, and they awhile admire with ecstasy 
the beloved object; but alas! neither the 
softness of its touch, nor the rich variety 
of its colour^*, can long secure the ardour 
of attention. The fascinating trifle is soon 
treated with indifference ; is thrown aside 
with disgust ; and those charms that were once 
beheld with rapture, are remembered no more. 

Thus, Eloisa, time and possession too lie- 
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quently lessen our attachment to those ob- 
jects that were once most Valued ; to enjoy 
which no difficulties were thought insur- 
mountable, no trials too great, and no pain 
too severe. Such, also, is the tenure by 
which we hold all terrestrial happiness, and 
such the instability of all human estimation : 
and though the ties of conjugal aflcction 
are calculated to promote, as well as to 
secure permanent felicity ; yet many, it is 
to be feared, have just reason to exclaim with 
Cliloe, 

* Once to prevent my wishes Philn flew; 

But Time, that alters alJ, has alter'd you.’ 


Jt is perhaps not to be expected that a 
inan can ‘ retain through life that respect and 
assiduity by which lie pleases for a day or foi 
a month.’ Care however should be taken 
that be do not so far relax Ins vigilance as 
to induce a belief that his affection is di- 
mi nishcd 4 Few disquietudes occur in do- 
mestic life which might not have been 
prevented : and those so frequently witnessed, 
generally arise from a want of attention to 
those mutual endearments which all have it 
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iii their power to perform, and which, as they 
aio essential to the preservation of happiness, 
should never he intentionally omitted. 

That both sexes sometimes neglect, and 
are frequently remiss in performing this im- 
portant duty, cannot reasonably be doubted. 
J3ut that men are more culpable than women, 
is notorious. Tew women are insensible of 
tender treatment ; and 1 believe the number 
of those is small indeed, who would not re- 
compense it by the most grateful returns. 
They ai c naturally frank and affectionate ; 
and, in general, there is nothing but austerity 
of look and distance of bchav iour, that can 
prevent these amiable qualities from being 
evidenced by a demeanour at once attracts c 
and endearing. 

These encomiastic remarks are not made 
with a view to court the esteem of the sex 
to whom praise; is §aid to be always grateful: 
they are the result of observation and expe- 
rience : and in corroboration of this opinion, 

[ am happy in having an opportunity of 
citing the testimony of the justly celebrated 
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Lcdyard. ‘ I have always remarked, says 
that accurate observer oi‘ • mankind, that 
women in all countries are civil and obliging, 
tender and humane ; that they are ever in- 
clined to he gay and cheerful, timorous and 
modest; and that they do not hesitate, like 
man, to perform a generous action. ^Not 
haughty , not arrogant, not supercilious ; they 
are full of courtesy, and fond of society ; 
more liable, in general, to err than man ; 
but in general also more virtuous, arid per- 
forming more good actions than he. To a 
woman, whether civilized or savage, I never 
addressed myself, in the language of decency 
and friendship, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. With man it has often 
been otherwise. In wandering over the bar- 
ren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through 
honest Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude 
and churlish Finland, unpriuoiplcd Russia, 
and the widc-sprcad regions of the wandering 
Tartar; if hungry, dry, cohj, wet, or sick, 
the women have ever been friendly to me, 
and uniformly so. And to add to this virtue 
(so worthy the appellation of benevolence,) 
these actions have been performed in so 
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free and kind a manner, that if I w as dry, 1 
drank the sweetest draught; and if hungry, 

1 eat the coalrsest morsel with a double 
relish.’ 

To the remarks which 1 have made as the 
result of my own observation and experience, 
there are undoubtedly exceptions. It is not 
to be imagined that every woman in domestic 
life is deserving of unqualified eulogimn, nor 
that all men are uniformly culpable. But 
that men are generally less attentive to those 
kind offices which keep alive affectionate re- 
gard, there can be little doubt. There are 
probably but few men who have not experi- 
enced, during the intervals of leisure and re- 
flection, a conviction of this truth. In the 
hour of absence and of solitude, who has not 
felt his heart cleaving to the wife of his bosom? 
Who has not been at some seasons deeply 
impressed with a sense of her amiable dispo- • 
sition and demeanour — of her unwearied en- 
deavours to promote his happiness ; and of its 
being his indispensiblc duty to evince, by the 
most unequivocal expressions of attachment 
and of tenderness, his full approbation of her 
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assiduity and faithfulness ? — And lives not 
the man who has often returned to his habi- 
tation fully determined to tequite the kind- 
ness he has constantly experienced ; but who, 
notwithstanding, has beheld the woman of his 
heart, joyful at his approach, without even 
attempting to execute his purpose? — who has 
still withheld the rewards of esteem and af- 
fection ; and from a motive, the cause of 
which I never could develope, shrunk from the 
task of duty, and repressed those soft emo- 
tions which might have gladdened the breast 
of her who was always prompt to anticipate 
desire, and eager to contribute every thing 
that affection could suggest, or diligence per- 
form, to augment and perpetuate felicity. 

There arc, perhaps, of both sexes, those 
who, in reference to this matter, have spent 
♦he whole of the marriage life, agitated with 
a sense of duty and of reinissntess : but who, 
nevertheless, have suffered every trilling oc- 
currence, to hinder the discharging this debt 
of love and of gratitude. But the mind will 
not always be so easily diverted. The re- 
membrance of this negligence is now frequently 
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so painful, as to disturb the most tranquil 
hours : but it will bo pungent indoed, when 
til'* slighted objfict shall bo removed from all 
terrestrial scenes of inquietude and sorrow, 
and the solitary delinquent have leisure to 
lament a loss, the value of which he never 
fully understood, or, at least, of which he 
always seemed to be insensible. 

.Let it therefore never be forgotten, that 
during the whole of life, ' beauty must suffer 
no diminution by inelegance, but every charm 
must contribute to keep the heart which it 
contributed to win; whatever would lia\e 
been concealed as a defect from the lo\or 
must with greater diligence lie concealed from 
the husband. The most intimate and tender 
familiarity carmot surely be supposed to ex- 
clude decorum ; and there is a delicacy in 
every mind, which is disgusted at the breach 
of it, though fcvery mind is not sufficiently 
attentive to avoid giving an offence which it 
has often received/ That unwearied solicitude 
to please, which w as once the effect of choice, 
is now become a duty from which you can 
never be released. 
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* Ev’ii in the hRppie9tchoicc,whercfav’ringlieavpn 
Has equal love ami easy fortune gi\ 'n. 

Think not the husbniul gain’d that all is done ; 

The prize of happiness must still lie won .* 


In this, Eloisa, I am persuaded we agree ; 
nor do I think you either inattentive or want- 
ing in affection : permit me however to ap- 
prise you of some errors that are inimical to 
happiness, and which frequently occur in the 
marriage life. 

By marrying you have committed yourself 
to the care of one whose province is govern- 
ment and direction : the duty on your part is 
therefore subjection and obedience. Agree- 
able to which is the apostolic command, 

‘ Wives, submit yourselves uni o’ your own 
husbands, as unto the Lord. Lor the husband 
^is the het 1 of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the church.’ 

With this truth coincides experience ; for 
the wi'e, as the weaker Vessel, naturally 
cleaves to her husband, and expects from him 
both assistance and advice. And here, it is 
presumed, you will have no reason to com- 
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plain. I’luJcf us is a man blessed with Uy«; 
much good sense to request what is unreason- 
able ; and liis lote too great to solicit atten- 
tion to any thing but what conscience demon- 
strates to be right, and urges as a duty. To 
be exempted from the abuse of that delegated 
power committed to the husband, as the head 
of the wife, for their mutual bene lit, is a 
happiness not always enjoyed. Such a pri- 
vilege should therefore heighten your esteem; 
should be a spur to diligence, and should 
raise a continual desire of adding to your 
own felicity by increasing his. 

* To render the matrimonial state more 
harmonious and comfortable, a mutual es- 
teem and •tenderness, a mutual deference 
and forbearance, a communication of advice, 
and assistance and authority, are absolutely 
necessary. If either party keep within their 
proper department ; there need he no dis- 
putes about pow'er or superiority, and there 
will be none. They have no opposite, no 
separate interests, and therefore there can 
be no just ground for opposition of con- 
duct/ 


i. 
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To promote, as well as to preserve the 
happiness of your husband, let your conduct 
be exemplary, and your carriage easy, 
affable, and kind. Order and harmony 
are essential to happiness ; and where these 
are wanting, every enjoyment must be 
lessened, because its duration is uncer- 
tain. 

In the t marriage life, there are perhaps 
few sources of calamity more to be dreaded 
than reserve. If this enemy to social in- 
tercourse and mutual tenderness be suffered 
to enter, it will eat like a canker into the 
very heart of your comforts, and leave you 
without even the appearance of felicity. 
Consider marriage 4 as the Inost solemn 
league of perpetual friendship, a state from 
which artifice and concealment are to be 
banished fo. ever, and in which every act 
of dissimulation is a breach of faith/ Let 
every part of your conduct evidence the 
most Endearing familiarity‘and candour. If 
your huL$and should have just reason to 
complain of a want of these testimonies of 
>our regard, his happiness, if not destroyed, 
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will be considerably diminished : and when- 
ever this shall happen, he will soon suspect 
the warmth of your affection, and perhaps 
your virtue! Reserve bespeaks a want of 
esteem and of confidence. It stops the inter- 
course of love : it damps the risings of desire; 
and like the nipping frost, kills the blossom 
in the bud. 

I wish you to avoid another evil repugnant 
to the ties of marriage, and the duty it en- 
joins : I mean that of making confidents o. 
others »espeeting such matters as relate only 
to yourseUes. if this strange propensity to 
communicate to others, v hat others are not 
interested in knowing, be encouraged or in- 
dulged, even in things of the smallest conse- 
quence, it will soon extend to those of greater 
moment; and in some unguarded hour, in- 
duce you to discover what prudence would 
urge you to conceal. 

Your husband, it is certain, will not be 
without his faults; but is that a reason why 
they should be exposed? No; duty and 

affection teach another lesson. The mere 
L 2 
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suspicion of these impel (odious being com- 
municated to a third person, will create a 
jealousy piejudicial to his happiness ; and the 
w oman who shall attempt to lessen her trials 
by exposing the frailties of human nature, 
will find that she has increased the burden 
sht was anxious to remove. 

In this case, she is making an appeal where 
complaints may indeed be heard with sympa- 
thetic tenderness, but where they cannot be 
redressed. She must, after all, return to 
the seat of disquietude ami sorrow : she must 
again contemplate the scene that shall renew 
grief and perpetuate dejection : and if she 
cannot remov e at once the cause of her dis- 
tress, all palliatives will be useless. The 
commiseration of others will afford but a 
momenta / suspension of misery; and she 
will quickly find that the r/ound which ceased 
to pain, was only recruiting its strength 10 
throb with fresh vigqpr end to awaken keener 
anguish 


Such a breach of conjugal fidelity is there- 
fore pregnant with mischief. It has a natural 
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tendency to sour the luind, to render the tem- 
per irascible, and to produce coldness and 
neglect. 4 Jle that has no one to love or trust 
has little to hope/ He wants the radical 
principle of happiness. 

In the marriage life, Confidents arc seldom 
either useful or desirable. It is perhaps nei- 
ther sale nor prudent to iuluist the deaiest 
lend with what we wished concealed liom a 
husband or a wife. Access to the secret ie- 
posilory of the heart is a privilege peculiar to 
both, and from which the nearest relative 
should stand excluded : nor can the breach 
of it he dispensed with by either, without sa- 
crificing a prerogative of inestimable value in 
domestic life. The love and friendship of that 
man cannot he much esteemed, 4 w ho spreads 
his arms to human hind, and makes every 
man. w ithout distinction, a denizen of his bo- 
som/ But, if with entire confidence we can 
unbosom the feelings of the heart, what dis- 
tress may not he ullev ia^ed, what diiliciilty not 
lessened, or what enjoyment not heightened 
by the kind interposition, the seasonable 
advice, and the tender sympathy of one who 
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delights lo share both our sorrows and our 
joys ? 


4 For souls th.it carry on a bless’d exchange 
Of joys they meet with m Ihnr hcav’uly range, 
Aiul with a fearless confidence make known 
The sorrows sympathy esteems its own, 

Daily derive increasing light and force 
From such communion in their pleasant course. 
Feel leas the journey’s roughness and its length. 
Meet their opposers M'ith united strength. 

And, one in heart, in mt’rest and design, 

C.ird up each other to the race divine.* 


Tiie woman therefore who abuses such a 
privilege is imprudent and unkind; she ex- 
poses her own weakness, gives just occasion 
of offence, and wounds the honour of her 
husband by stabbing him in the tcndercsl part. 
What, says he, has the wife of my bosom 
dealt (bus treacherously with me! Ifad it 
been an e^cniy that reproached me ; then 1 
fcould have borne it — 13 u t Ji t was thou, mine 
equal, with whom I took sweet counsel — Yea, 

miu£ own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 

* ** 

that has4hus requited me. 


J3ut, my amiable friend, I am persuaded 
better things of you, though I thus speak. 1 
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believe you will studiously avoid even the ap- 
pearance of what vnigbt be thought likely to 
displease, and demonstrate by every possible 
means both the warmth and tiie sincerity of 
\ our love. 

By a little attention to the temper, and 
disposition of your husband, you will easily 
discern what affects his happiness; and let 
it never he forgotten, lhat * life consists not of 
a series of illustrious actions or elegant en- 
joyments ; tile greater part of our time passes 
in compliance with necessities, in the per- 
formance of daily duties, in the removal of 
small inconveniences, in the procurement of 
petty pleasures; and we arc well or ill at 
ease, as the stream of life glides on smoothly, 
or is ruffled by small obstacles and frequent 
interruption.’ 

• 

Disputes about trivial matters I would 
wish you always Jo decline. From things 
the most unimportant in themselves, fre- 
quently, yea, most commonly, arise altercz. 
tions that are sometimes ‘continued by the 
desire of conquest, till vanity kindles into 
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rage, and opposition rankles into enmity ;* 
when, by compliance on the part of either, 
both might have been easily prevented. Hot- 
ter is a dry morsel, says Solomon, and quiet- 
ness therewith, than a house full of sacrifices 
with strife.' In all r' ill cases, unreserved 
concession, if nothing but concession can as- 
suage the fury of debate, will be more honour- 
able than obstinate resistance. For though 
v on might botli ‘ hasten to reconciliation, 
as soon as the tumult had subsided, yet tw o 
minds will seldom be found together, which 
can at once subdue their discontent, or imme- 
diately enjoy the sweets of peace, without re- 
membering the wounds of the conflict.’ 

4 Oh! bles»’ <1 with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ! 

She who ne’er answers till a husband cools. 

Or, if ihe rules him, never shows she rules ; 

( harms by accepting, by submitting sways, 

Yet hits her humour inosi wlienfhlur obey..’ 

Instead, therefore, of contending for mim- 
icry \vl. ?re victory would be useless, cvij.ce, 
that you glory in condescension rather than 
in conquest. Such a conduct will chcuJi 
vour husband’s esteem, and be productive of 
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the happiest e He els. 'Time and possession, 
which loo frequently lessen the sense of our 
enjoyments, will demonstrate that, in such a 
wile, lie possesses ill the means of endear- 
ment. lie will see that, to your unremitted 
alfection and attention, he stands indebted 
for the fruition of domestic quiet ; as well as 
for consolations which, in the hour of distress, 
sympathetic tenderness will he anxious to 
impart ; and if those consolations cannot re- 
ino\e the cause of inquietude, they will al- 
leviate the pain it may produce, and support 
the mind amidst a thousand t ares and per- 
plexities inseparably connected with the pre- 
sent stale. 

Endeavour, Eloisa, to make your husband’s 
habitation an earthly paradise. Let him have 
icasoii to consider it as ‘ a sanctuary to shelter 
from the anxieties and ills of life, and where 
those pure and innocent pleasures are enjoyed 
v hit'll a fl’ord the most genuine happiness, and 
which are not to'be lasted in the bustle of 
the busy and the dissipation ot the gay world/ 
Aim at perfection in all you do. The best 
example is certainly the most worthy of imila- 
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lion : nor are you to be discouraged because 
that desirable state is unattainable in the pre- 
sent life. A failure on your part will only 
betray the imperfection of human nature, and 
demonstrate the unfeigned love and sincerity 
of your heart. Miscarriage in this ease will 
prove an incomparable lesson. It will teach 
you to bear with the infirmities and failings 
of your husband : — For who can look for 
perfection in another, who is conscious that 
he himself never could attain it ? 

Of the tempo 1 ’ of your mind, be particu- 
larly watchful. It is possible that on the 
most trilling occasion its tranquillity may be 
sometimes disturbed : and, if the first risings 
of tumult be not instantly suppressed, it will 
be deprived of that delightful serenity which 
is essential to the health of existence. He 
tliaj is slow to anger, says the sacred writer, 
is better than the mighty ; and lie that ruletli 
his spirit than he that taketh a eity. An 
irritable disposition, if indulged, will provoke 
dissension, and terminate in expressions in- 
imical to peace. But words are not the only 
causes of inquietude. An unkind deport- 
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merit, or looks expressive of resentment, 
produce the same eilects, and should there- 
fore be avoided. Very opposite to such a 
conduct is a placid and aliablc demeanour, 
the fruit of gentleness and forbearance — vir- 
tues that demonstrate the warmth and since- 
rity of that love which sulieretli long, and is 
kind — is not easily provoked, tliinketh no 
evil, hut rejoiccth in the unfeigned displays of 
sincerity and truth. • 

Other things equally important, and which 
require particular attention, aic the duties of 
domestic life, it is the characteristic of a 
good wife, £ that she looketh well to ihe wavs 
of her household, ami eateth not the bread of 
idleness/ In the management of family con- 
cerns she is to guide the house, and in such a 
manner as to give no occasion to the adver- 
sary to speak reproachfully. ‘ Teach the 
young women, says an infallible monitor, to 
be sober, to love their husbands, to love their 
children, to be Siscrect, chaste, keepers at 
home, good, obedient to their own husbands, 
that the word of God be not blasphemed.’ 
If therefore you would be thought a daughter 
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of faithful and obedient Abiabam, follow the 
example of those 4 holy women, who in old 
time, trusted in God, and were in subjection 
to their own husbands —who adorned them- 
aehes, not with the outward adorning ot 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or 
of putting on of apparel ; but with the hid- 
den man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price. 

In the management of your family, endea- 
vour to i) ovide all things convenient without 
extravag e : so that the fruit of your bus- 
hand’s in try may not be improvidently 
spent. Frugality without meanness is an 
acquisition in domestic life that is certainly 
desirable ; and w ould reflect much greater 
Instil on the female character than many of 
the accomplishments in which numbers are 
ambition .*} to excel, hut which, in a compara- 
tive view, arc«of little or of no importance. I Jut 
extravagance is not the only source of cala- 
mity. The want of oeeononiy has invohed 
thousands in miser} * and in those house* 
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where either the one or the other is predomi- 
nant, little is, behold but disorder and confu- 
sion. Their families are in general as dissi- 
pated and thoughtless as themsehes. Har- 
mony and dt corum, w ith their inseparable 
companions, peace and happiness, are guests 
that lind within such walls neither residence 
nor repose. 

‘ 'l'he domestic oeeonomy oP’a family is, as 
one lemarlvS, entirely a woman’s province, 
and furnishes a variety of subjects for tbe 
exertion both of good sense and good taste, 
[f she e\ or come, to have the charge of a 
family, it ought to engage much of her time 
and attention ; nor can she he excused from 
this by any extent of fortune, though with a 
narrow one, 1 he ruin that follows the neglect 
of it, may be more immediate. 

• 

Having very briefly mentioned, Eloisa, some 
things that njay ^perhaps contribute to your 
own felicity, and that of him to whom you 
have given your hand and your heart ; permit 
me to remind you of the numberless obliga- 
tions under which you lie to the great Author 
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of your being, li is vvatclii ul providence has 
superintended all your ways. To his un- 
bounded liberality you will ever stand in- 
debted as well for the comforts you now 
have, as for those you hope in future to enjoy. 
Look therefore with gratitude to the Father 
of your mercies ; and while you daily implore 
the continuance of his favours, entreat that 
whatever is given may answer the w ise ends 
lor which it was bestowed. 

Your beloved Philetus, remember, is among 
the many gifts, and not the least you have 
received. Need I mention that you are both 
sojourners, as w ere all your fathers ? pilgrims 
and strangers who have no continuing city ; 
helps, meet for each other, not in temporal 
concerns only, but also in those that respect 
the nobler and better part? — To the highest 
degtee of happiness attainable in the present 
state you naturally aspire*. Put the brevity 
of life, and the many vicissitudes w ith which 
it is connected, will soon evince that all its 
enjoyments are transitory and imperfect. This 
however cannot be said of those celestial 
pleasures for which you -are candidates : these 
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are immutable and consummate. To think 
of living perpetually together in the mutual 
fiuilmu of such sublime happiness, must 
administer strong consolation; but, on the 
other hand, how awful, how distressing tin; 
thought of an eternal separation ! — You, who 
are now closely united by the most affectionate 
and tender ties, and who, by a reciprocal ex- 
change of the kindest offices, are so endeared 
to each other as to feci pain at ^separation, 
which, comparatively speaking, is but mo- 
mentary; how then will xou bear to part — 
to meet no more — to take a last adieu — an 
everlasting fare w el? — Awful and affecting 
as these considerations undoubtedly are, tins 
will certainly be the case, if either, aflcr 
being weighed in the balance, shall be found 
wanting. 


• Shouldst thou behold thy brother, father, wife. 

And all the soft companions of thy life, 

Whose blended in c’rests levelled alone aim. 

Whose mix’d desires sent up one c immon flame, 

Pivided fai, tli y wret?.ied self alone 

Cast on the left of all whom thou host known, 

How would it wound ? what millions wouldst ths-ugive 
ForoHe more trial, one day more to live ? 

Flung back in time, an hour, a moment’s space. 

To grasp with eagerness the means of grace. 



('oiiteml for mercy with a pmiivrag**, 

Ami in that moment to redeem an »^e : 
Drive back the tide, suspend a storm m ait. 
Arrest the sun, but still of this despair.' 


Let me therefore intreat you to be anxious 
as well for the immortal, as the temporal wel- 
fare of your husband. The earns of this life 
arc not the only things that demand attention. 
Y e dwell together here as heirs of the grace of 
life; and with equal, yea, with much greater 
solicitude, should watch over each other’s 
souls, should promote each other’s spiritual in- 
terests, and studiously avoid every thing by 
which the prayers of either might he hindered. 

Wc are never so circumstan. td in the pre- 
sent world, as to need neither information nor 
advice. No man is wise at all times: or, in 
other wop's, no man always acts consistently 
Vith wisdom and if in reference to the pre- 
sent or the future state, seasons should occur 
in which this remark may be applicable to the 
dear partner of your life, unbosom your mind 
to him with tenderness and with freedom ; 
show him the ground of your suspicion, ex- 
plain the motive that induced you to expost u- 
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lute ; ami should he )>e com incod that he was 
wrong, jour kind interposition will excite his 
admiration and his gratitude. Should he 
howoer be able to demonstrate that his prin- 
eiples and his practice were right, jou will 
li,i\ e nothing to Tear ; for jour w nt< hfulness 
of his conduct and of his sentiments will gi\c 
him pleasure; will evidence the sincerity and 
continuance of jour lo\c; and while Jin is 
pointing out the cause of jour mistake, afford 
him an opportunity of demonstrating that his 
own affection is by this incident augmented 
rather than diminished. 

In this line of duty, and by such a mutual 
regard to earji other’s welfare, you will taste 
a pleasure which no language can describe. 
Jlu l if, on the other hand, those endearments 
should either be neglected or forgotten ; 
should you not embrace every opportunity of 
manifesting a warm attachment to his person 
and his interests; tly^ moment is coming 
when you will remember and lament your 
remissness; but lament too late to requite 
the love that was ever anxious to commu- 
nicate delight; ever impatient to compose 
M • 
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the kindness* it received, and which deserved 
tiie most affectionate returns. 

When a husband * is carried to the grave, 
wc at once find excuses for every weakness, 
and palliations of every fault ; we recollect 
a thousand endearments, which before glided 
off* our minds without impression, a thousand 
favours unrepaid, a thousand duties unper- 
formed, arid wish, vainly wish, for his return; 
not so much that wc may receive, as that wo 
may bestow happiness, and recompense that 
kindness which before wc never understood. 
Our crime seems now irretrievable, it is indeli- 
bly recorded, and the stamp of fate is fixed 
upon it. We consider, with the most afflictive 
anguish, the pain which we have given, and 
now cannot alleviate, and the losses which 
we have caused, and now cannot repair. — 
Let us therefore make haste to do what 
we shall certainly at last wish to have 
done ; let us return the caresses of our 
friends^ and endeavoilr by mutual endear- 
ments to heighten that tenderness which 
is the balm of life. Let us be quick to 
repent of injuries while repentance may 
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not be a barren anguish, and let us open our 
eves to every rival excellence, and pay early 
and willingly those honours which justice will 
compel us to pay at last/ 


I am. 


Your, &c . 
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LETTER V1L. 


* Thy freedom barter’d for a pleaninp chain. 
New rare# requne a double 1 »ad ul pain. 
Thy tender infants, eloquent to move, 

( nil for the duties ot putorn.il love; 

To thee, the wants of thy lov’d consort cnll. 
To thee, the faUtei, husband, ti icml o* all.’ 


J FIND, Philotus, that you are about to 
engage in a new nmlei taking, or, as \ou 
are pleased to express it, going to launeh 
your bark upon the sea of life : a sea, l J bi- 
letus, on which you must expect to meet 
with adverse winds and swelling waves ; with 
numberless difficulties and dangers that hate 
t never yet disturbed your moments of repose, 
but to which every mariner is exposed, who 
has courage to embark, and fortitude to brave 
the daqgers of the deep!’ 

But here I shall drop the metaphor, and 
recommend to your notire a few observations, 
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which, if regarded, may be serviceable to 
your future welfare. This I shall do with 
pleasure and with frankness, because, what- 
e\ or be their worth, 1 know they will be 
gratefully received. I speak thus confidently 
from a conviction that your ideas of right and 
w rong arc influenced by the light of reason, 
and a conscientious regard to those divine 
precepts intended for the direction of our 
moral conduct. 

It may be needless to ask, Whether, in the 
matter that engages your attention, there he 
a concurrence between the Word and the 
providence of God ? because I think no 
icasonable man would undertake any thing 
without believing that such a coincidence 
existed. 

Business scem% to be the means intended 
for your support. And here, Philetus, pei- 
lint me to observe*, tlrot industry is the ordi- 
nary w ay to prosperity. Indolence will clothe 
a man w ith rags ; but the hand of the diligent 
maketli rich. The possession of temporal 
blessings is so closely connected with <*ur 
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exertions in the present life, that they 
# are not often separated. 'Idleness, 4 never 
can secure tranquillity ; the call of reason 
and of conscience will pierce the closest pa- 
vilion of the sluggard, and, though it may 
not have force to drive him from his down, 
will be loud enough to hinder him from sleep/ 
This remark, if properly considered, will 
rouse att en tion and stimulate activity, with- 
out the exertion of which we have no right 
to expect, nor indeed can we reasonably so- 
licit, the bestowment of any favour. ‘ He 
that floats lazily down the stream, in pursuit 
of something borne along by the same current, 
will find himself indeed moved forward ; but 
unless he lays his hand to the •oar, and in- 
creases his speed by his own labour, must be 
always at the same distance from that which 
he is follow ‘ng/ 

Godliness is indeed profitable unto all 
thingfe, having promise *of the life that now is, 
and of t'l&t which is to come ; but no man 
can rationally expect the blessings of the one, 
or the bounties of the other, without using 

wins adapted to the end. The Lord hath 
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promised, that while the earth remainelh, seed 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and. 
u miner and winter, and da) and night shall 
.iot cease, lint does this benign declaration 
induce the husbandman to remit his dili- 
gence, and to waste in torpid indolence the 
time allotted for the culture of his held ( jNo! 
he tills the ground, he sows the seed in hope; 
and in the appointed weeks of haivest, the 
earth teems with renewed blessings. lie 
sees the fulfilment of the promise, and re- 
ceives the produce as the fruit of Ins industry 
and toil. 

But still, Philctus, you must remember 
that the increase of worldly substance is not 
always connected with industry. It some- 
times happens that the most unwearied en- 
deavours prove unsuccessful. One man, 
without either integrity or diligence, shall 
soon accumulate a large fortune ; while an- 
other possessed of # both, shall rise up early 
and sit up late, and after all be scarcely able 
to procure the necessaries of life. * To make 
great acquisitions can happen to very few * 
and in the uncertainty of human allairs, to 
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many it will be incident to labour without 
reward, and to lose what they already possess 
by cndeavouis to make it more. Some will 
always want abilities, and others opportuni- 
ties, to accumulate wealth.’ But to give, 
in all cases, a satisfactory account for the 
unequal distribution of temporal good, is not 
the province of human reason. Wc must say 
with the venerable mother of Samuel, * The 
Lord maktrth poor, and maketh rich ; he 
bringeth low, and lifteth up : or with IJirn 
that excelled in wisdom and in knowledge, 
The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favour to men of skill ; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all.’ 

Trade in all its branches is precarious, and 
its advantages are uncertain. .The principles 
of mankind are in general so corrupt, that 
almost every species of iniquity is rendered 
familiar by custom, and practised too often 
with impunity. Ilence many of the bank- 
ruptcies, together with a thousand fraud u- 
ent expedients by which the unsuspcct- 
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ing creditor is despoiled of his property, 
i fence the luxury, the dissipation, and 
the profusion which disgrace the man of busi- 
ness : hence also much of that penury and 
distress which, fiom every quarter, calls for 
the hind interposition of the generous and 
humane — calamities which, w lien unavoidable, 
it is a duty to comm is.se rate; but w huh, if 
known to be the result of indolence, of pro- 
digality, or of pride, are too apt to* check the 
risings of compassion, even when the hand of 
charity is extended to relieve. 

1 believe, Philetus, time arc comparatively 
hut few bankruptcies which might not have 
been prevented. IS’ iue out of ten, perhaps, 
originate either in that extiav aganee so lic- 
quently seen in common life ; in the w ant of 
diligence in business; or in a practice still 
more dishonesty that of sending such clients 
as are chaiged to a loss in trade. The truth 
of the former accusations is loo obvious to he 
disputed; and the latter, if not so common, 
is nevertheless supported by the most positive 
proof; witness those unhappy sidl'ereis who 
have unwillingly complied w ith the requisitions 
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of the penal law, even at the expense of life ; 
'and witness the many whose conduct adonis 
presumptive evidence that the)' are not moie 
honest, though more successful in the con- 
cealment of their fraud. 

It is not uncommon to see persons who 
have just entered into business, furnishing 
their tables with the superfluities and the 
delicacies of life ; frequenting places of public 
entertainment and diversion ; pursuing the 
most trifling amusements with avidity, and 
sparing no expense to gratify the love of sen- 
sual pleasures. Nor is it unfrequent to see 
a man, who the other day was a bankrupt, 
carrying on a very extensive trade, moving 
in a sphere of life to which he had never beeu 
accustomed, and perhaps soon after riding in 
his chariot. How this can be done by him 
who has unreservedly delivered up the whole 
of his effects to a set of injured creditors, is 
a mystery I have yet to learn, but with which 
1 have no Sesire to be acquainted. 

Such a man may, indeed, loll at ease in 
his vehicle, and he may smile at his creditors 
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who are trudging in the dirt behind him; 
but his tranquillity will quickly be disturbed* 
if he recollect that, though the law exone- 
rated him from debts he was once unable 
to discharge, and humanely interposed that 
he might provide future subsistence without 
embarrassment, these individuals are, never- 
theless, still injured by his misfortune or Jus 
negligence ; that indigence may have attended 
some dejected to the grave; and* that others 
may be yet groaning under burdens without 
prospect of relief. And should conscience be 
roused from its torpor, it will convince him 
that if the statute, which in its clemency pro- 
cured his enlargement, laid no claim to afflu- 
ence which diligence or success might after- 
wards accumulate ; yet that, in honour and 
equity, his creditors have a right, prior to 
the calls of luxury or the demands of avarice ; 
and that, when his own necessities arc sup- 
plied, the remainder should be appropriated 
to liquidate those debts which the laws 
of his country have remitted * but which 
are, notwithstanding, obligatory while ca- 
pacity for payment remains, while mo- 
lal obligation between man and man 



continues, and one farthing remains un- 
paid. 

It is true, that while in the body, we are 
never so placed as to be certainly exempted 
tiom the common casualties of life. 1 Death 
may intercept the sw iftest career ; but he who 
is cut off in the execution of an honest under- 
taking, has at least the honour of falling in his 
rank, and hits fought the battle, though he 
missed the victory.’ 

In the prosecution of the plan you have 
formed, I will imagine it possible that you 
may hereafter meet with such losses in Irade, 
as shall considerably impair youu fortune. 
•Suppose, for instance, that you should be so 
far reduced as not to he able to pay your 
creditors more than liftecn shillings in the 
pound. In this case what is uto be done ? 
some will say. Venture another year ; things 
may come round again ; and you may be en- 
abled to pa;* every one his just demands: 
but l say, Philetus, Stop here ; and indeed 
this should have been done bcfoie, if your 
circumstances were known to be on the 
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decline. In such a dilemma, however, sum- 
limn your creditors together; lay before theii^ 
an impartial statement of your affairs ; ac- 
quaint them with the expenditure of your 
money, the prolits of your business, and the 
losses that you have unavoidably sustained. 
This will give them the highest proof of your 
integrity, and perhaps encourage them to risk 
their property with confidence in your hands; 
hoping that Providence may yet smile on your 
emlea\ours; may yet repair their deficiency; 
and lecompense you afterwards for your in- 
dustry and care. 

This step must be taken, Philetus, if you 
mean to preserve your reputation inviolate in 
the world. The principles of common ho- 
nesty demand tjiis at least ; and however 
strongly a contrary practice may he* recom- 
mended by cxayiplc, it is highly criminal, and 
deserving of much severer punishment than is 
generally inflicted on such public robbers. 

The reasonableness of my advice will he 
obvious, if you consider that in still continu- 
ing your business, you run a very da genius 
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risk, not at your own expense, but at the ex- 
pense of those whose property you possess, 
and to whom you are accountable. To this 
consideration add also the little probability 
there can be of success in such a desperate 
undertaking, and I am persuaded you will 
see the propriety of my remarks. Hope, re 
member, is 4 always liberal : and they that 
trust her promises make little scruple of re- 
velling to-day on the profits of the morrow/ 

For the present, we will estimate your re- 
turns when in full trade, at six thousand a 
year ; but by a decrease of business and other 
occurrences, you are brought into the situation 
above mentioned. Now, Philetus, if without 
remissness on your part, trade has gradually 
declined, what reason is there to expect that 
the next year will be more propitious than 
the* last? Suppose, however, that your at- 
tempt should prove as successful as your 
wishes, and your returns and profits equal to 
what they once were, this would by no means 
answer your present purpose. We have al- 
ready allowed your returns to be six thousand 
a year ; we will now settle your profits at 
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ten per cent, your disbursements at four hun- 
dred per annum, and the claims of your cre- 
ditors at three thousand pounds. Upon this 
plan, you will lay by two hundred a year, 
which is to he reserved for the payment of 
your debts : but as there is a deficiency of 
seven hundred and fifty pounds, the same un- 
interrupted success will be requisite for more 
than three years before you can discharge the 
debt you have incurred. . . 

These remarks are not made with a view to 
depress the exertions of industry, but to ex- 
cite vigilance in detecting the fallacy of those 
specious arguments by which the unwary are 
deceived : to guard you also against the trea- 
chery of him who shall, in such circum- 
stances, attempt to allure with the hope ol 
success, by urging as a reason for trying the 
experiment, The embarrassment of your affairs, 
which, to disclose, must destroy your credit, 
bring inevitable ruin, and preclude at once 
all possibility of recovery ; insinuating, at the 
same time, That as more cannot be expected 
when things are at the very worst, it can 
be of little importance to the debtor, whe- 
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ther lie five or fifteen shillings in the 
pound. 

As your fortune is comparatively small, 
your business cannot be of eipial extent vtilli 
the opulent in trade: be conlent llierefoie to 
move in a more contracted spheic, and eaie- 
ful not to exceed its limits. To aspire after 
things beyond your reach, is to court the pain 
of disappointment. .Remember the declara- 
tion of him who said — ‘they that will he 
rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which dtnwn 
men in destruction and peidition.’ 

It is pci haps needless to point out the im- 
propriety and the folly of those who on iheir 
first setting out in life, launch into dangerous 
extremes. One of considerable importance 
Intwerer I will mention* 

In carrying on your business, ho content 
with a house, and such accommodations as 
are suited to the capital you possess, and the 
returns you have reason to expect. It is too 
fmjnent a custom with young persons, if pos- 
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mossed of a few hundred pounds, to occupy a 
house, the rent, taxes, and other expenses of 
which require the profits of as many thou- 
sands in a way of trade. To determine wdiat 
can induce men thus to act is not easy, unless 
it be pride ; which is always envious at the 
happiness or the success of others, and which 
genei ally overcomes its notaries by pleading 
a right to privileges equal to those whose 
circumstances in life are easy, if qot alllucnt. 
The most plausible excuse that can be urged 
for occupying a large house is that of pro- 
em ing and preserving trade : and indeed it is 
possible that the attention of some persons 
may he attracted by the magnificence of a 
building. JSut it is one thing to attract at- 
tention, and another to attract custom; for 
when men find that they are likely to pay 
dear for their love of elegance, they will very 
readily relinquish the splendour of a shop, 
and purchase the* same commodity w here it may 
he had much cheaper, 1 hough it may happen 
to be in one ofless figure. Men of considerable 
property, and of long standing in business, 
may indeed support a degree of magnificence 
with reputation and propriety ; but, with a 
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small capital, this cannot lie done by lit ' 
^ouiig beginner without either the internal- 
lion of mure than ordinary success, the lading 
on of extravagant profits, or taking undue ad- 
vantage of the ignorant and unwary. 

But the evil does not stop here, Pliiletus. 
A magnificent house will make hilt a poor 
show if not furnished and adorned suitably to 
its appearance. The tradesman who is de- 
sirous of commanding respect and custom by 
the figure that lie makes in life, cannot wil- 
lingly submit to he thought what he really is, 
and therefore lie assumes a character to 
which he lias no claim. To maintain his dig- 
nity and grandeur, his entertainments are 
splendid ; and if the want of business he likely 
to disappoint his ambitious schemes, unfair 
methods arc taken, prejudicial to the interest 
#of the honest and industrious trader, in order 
to support his credit, his luxury, and his pride. 
Manufactures are sometimes sold greatly 
under value ; and when opportunity serves, 
their price is not un frequently extended be- 
yond tlie limits of justice. Thus he goes on 
from one evil to another, until his property 
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is wasted, his creditors defrauded, and he is 
himself involved in ruin and disgrace. 

If, therefore, you would avoid these fatal 
disasters, be content with such a house and 
accommodations as your business may re- 
quire. Let not your cxpenccs exceed your 
income, but rather strive to hare them con- 
siderably less. By such a conduct you will 
always retain something in hand -that may 
enable you to bear the losses incident to 
trads without being materially hurt : but on 
the other hand, a drawback of that nature 
may prove fatal to your interest, unless pre- 
vented by some extraordinary occurrence. 

On this subject, Dr. Johnson’s advice to 
his friend Boswell cannot he unpleasant. I 
will transcribe it for your perusal. 

» 

4 You, dear sir, have now a new station, 
and have therefore new cares, and new em- 
ployments. Life, as Cowley seems to say, 
ought to resemble a well ordered poem* 
of which one rule generally received is, 

that the exordium should be simple, and 
N 2 
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should promise little. TJegin your new course 
of life with the least show, and the least ex- 
pense possible ; you may at pleasure increase 
both, but you cannot easily diminish them. 
Do not think your estate your own, while any 
man can call upon you for money which you 
cannot pay ; therefore, begin with timorous 
parsimony. Let it be your first care not to 
be in any man’s debt. 

* When the thoughts are extended to a fu- 
ture slate, the present life seems hardly wor- 
thy of all those principles of conduct, and 
maxims of prudence, which one generation of 
men has transmitted to another : but upon a 
closer view, when it is perceived how much 
evil is produced, and how much good is im- 
peded by embarrassment and distress, and 
bow little room the expedients of poverty 
leave for the exercise of virtue, it grows 
manifest that the boundless importance of the 
next life enforces some attention to the inte- 
rests of this.’ 


Smuggling, in all its branches, let me en- 
treat you to avoid. This evil, however 
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recommended by die practice of men from 
whom we might ^expect better tilings, is Iiurf- 
ful to the industrious trader, injurious to the 
interests of society, and contrary to the com- 
mand of God. 

Let me also advise you to have but one 
price in retailing your commodities ; Itom 

which never deviate, unless the aVtirle he 

• • 

damaged or inferior in quality, lly a steady 
uniformity in this practice, yon will pi event 
much needless altercation ; and, what is in- 
linitcly more important, avoid those false- 
hoods that are common in a w'ay of trade, 
hut which are nevertheless highly criminal in 
the sight oP the Lord God of truth. There 
are indeed some professed Christians who call 
them by a softer name: but if asserting, as is 
usually the case, that a farthing less than was 
asked for the 'article in question cannot he 
taken, and afterwards abating perhaps a 
shilling, be not an untruth, I know not w hat 
is. If, however, these casuistical venders 
can prove it to be otherwise, this must he 
effected by some of those logical mysteries ir 
trade with which I am unacquainted, which 
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arc not found in systems of ethics, or theology, 
?nd which were unknown 1,0 him who said, 
Let your communication be yea, yea, nay, 
nay, for whatsoever is more than these, coineth 
of evil. 

Suppose, however, that the practice against 
which 1 am writing, could be rescued from 
the positive charge of falsehood ; this would 
by no mcanst warrant the use of it to a fol- 
lower of Christ. It is not sufficient that the 
Christian avoid the commission of actual sins 
only, for more is certainly required of him 
who is commanded to abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil ; who is to speak the truth to 
his neighbour, and so to walk that he may be 
pronounced blameless and without rebuke in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse genera- 
tion. * Ci ^inspection is always necessary 
to him that would shun the verge of tempta- 
tion : because he that suffers the slightest 
breach in his morality, can seldom tell what 
shall cm ?r it, or how wide it shall be made ; 
when a passage is open, the influx of corrup- 
tion is every moment wearing down opposi- 
tion, and by slow degrees deluges the heart. 
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Watchfulness, with lcganl l« out words, is 
itt some respects its necessary (or the liouour 
of religion as it is in the actions of life ; ot 
at least as necessary for the approbation of 
Iiiiii who ‘ views effects in their causes and 
actions in their motives:’ and who hath de- 
< hired, * TJiat every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give an account thereof in 
the day of judgment.’ 

Certainly it must be painful to a conscien- 
tious man to be even suspected of duplicity ; 
but the custom against which I now speak, 
lays a foundation for more than suspicion ; 
because he who lives in the practice of it may 
he justly charged with a deviation front truth, 
that was intended to deceive. It is true that 
men of the world, who are as much bound to 
regard truth as the real Christian, may com- 
mit this evil, add others yet more dagrant, 
without being exposed to general reproach ; 
hut this w ill seldom he the case with the man 
who is distinguished by an inflexible reverence 
for the moral precepts of religion. The slight- 
est mistake on his part, is much more likely 
to be considered as 'omphte evidence nl 
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intentional deception; and if not exemplary 
" in every part of his conduct, he must expect 
to feci the severe lash of unmitigated censure, 
lie, therefore, who is desirous of honoming 
that gospel which he professes to esteem, 
must keep his tongue from e\il, and his lips 
from speaking guile; or, to use the words of 
Him who spake as never man spake, [Must 
let his light so shine before men, that they 
may set; his good wwks, and glorify his Fa- 
ther who is in heaven. 

But, Philetus, the evil of such a custom is 
not merely personal : the consequences me 
felt by the community at large. Many in- 
dividuals, unacquainted with tlie method of 
carrying on trade, and e\en some that are, 
have pei haps too much modesty to dispute 
, the verai Ay of a man who can look them se- 
riously in the face, and assuio them on his 
word that he asks the lowest pi ice. And in- 
deed, after such a declaration, he that can 
Distantly bid him less, must possess more as- 
surance than falls 1o the lot of most men. 
Such persons are therefore ungenerously de- 
frauded of their property ; and the liman 
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haggler, wdio thinks In; never buys a bargain 
without abatement, purchases tin; same 4ft- 
ticle, perhaps, for a sum considerably loss. 

Lot me inform you. howeicr, that if this 
plan ho followed, vou must not expect the 
ruslom of these bargain-hunters : foi wen 
they to enruuiher your shop fin a few mo- 
ments, you would ii nd as much diliieully in 
convincing them that it is possible, to buy a 
cheap bargain without abatement, as in de- 
monstrating to their mere senses the opacity 
of the moon, the diameter of the sun, or the 
satellites of Jupiter. I>y the loss of their 
favours, how e nr, you would rrcci\n no 
other iifjniy than what might follow the 
derangement of your goods, and tin; time 
wasted in answeiing such impel tmenls. As 
for the more liberal and rational pai t of man- 
kind, you fnay with property expert to he 
indulged with their eonutenaiK e and support. 
Lvrry mail is not a competent judge of the 
article he means to purchase ; he will there- 
fore he glad to lay out his money with the 
tradesman on whose probity he can rely, both 
for the quality mid the cheapness of Ins goods. 
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exertions in the present life, that they 
' are not often separated. 'Idleness, 4 never 
can secure tranquillity ; the call of reason 
and of conscience will pierce the closest pa- 
vilion of the sluggard, and, though it may 
not have force to drive him from his down, 
will be loud enough to hinder him from sleep/ 
This remark, if properly considered, will 
rouse attention and stimulate activity, with- 
out the exertion of which we have no right 
to expect, nor indeed can we reasonably so- 
licit, the bestowment of any favour. ‘ He 
that floats lazily down the stream, in pursuit 
of something borne along by the same current, 
will find himself indeed moved forward ; but 
unless he lays his hand to the \>ar, and in- 
creases his speed by his own labour, must be 
always at the same distance from that which 
he is following/ 

< 

• 

Godliness is indeed profitable unto all 
things, having promise «of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come ; but no man 
can rationally expect the blessings of the one, 
or the bounties of the other, without using 
eans adapted to the end. The Lord hath 
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promised, that while the earth remaineth, seed 
time and harvest,, and cold and heal, and 
uninier and winter, and da) and night shall 
,iot cease. Hut does this benign declaration 
induce the husbandman to remit his dili- 
gence, and to waste in torpid indolence the 
tune allotted for the culture of Ins held f JSo! 
he tills the ground, he sows the seed in hope; 
and in the appointed weeks of haivcst, the 
earth teems with renewed blessings. tie 
sees the fullilment of the promise, and re- 
ceives the produce as the fruit of Ins industry 
and toil. 

But still, L’hiletus, you must remember 
that the increase of worldly substance is not 
always connected with industry. It some- 
times happens that the most unwearied en- 
deavours prove unsuccessful. One man, 
without cithci* integrity or diligence, shall 
soon accumulate a large fortune ; while an- 
other possessed of, both, shall rise up early 
and sit up late, and after all be scarcely able 
to procure the necessaries of life. ' To make 
great acquisitions can happen to very few * 
and in the uncertainty of human allaus, to 



many it will be incident to labour without 
reward, and to lose w li.it they already possess 
by endeavouis to make it inoie. Some will 
always want abilities, and others opportuni- 
ties, to accumulate wealth/ But to give, 
in all cases, a satisfactory account for the 
unequal distribution of temporal good, is not 
the province of human reason. We must say 
with the venerable mother of Samuel, ‘ The 
Lord makeih poor, and maketh rich ; he 
bringeth low, and liftclh up : or with Him 
that excelled in wisdom and in knowledge. 
The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, neither yet bread to the w ise, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favour to men of skill ; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all/ 

Trade in all its branches is precarious, and 
its advantages are uncertain, 'flic principles 
of mankind are in general so corrupt, that 
almost every species of iniquity is rendered 
familiar by custom, and practised too often 
with impunity. Ilence many of the bank- 
ruptcies, together with a thousand fraud u- 
ent expedients by which the unsuspect- 
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ing creditor is despoiled of 1 1 is property, 
lienee the luxury, the dissipation, and 
the profusion which disgrace the man of busi- 
ness : hence also much of that penury and 
distress which, fioni c\cry quarter, calls for 
the kind iuterposdion of the generous and 
humane — calamities which, w hen unav oidable, 
it is a duty to cominisseratc ; hut which, if 
known to he the result of indolence, of pro- 
digality, or of pride;, are too apt tu»chcck the 
risings of compassion, c\en when the hand of 
charity is extended to rebel e. 

I believe, Philelus, there aie comparatively 
hut few bankruptcies which might not have 
been prevented. iSine out of ten, perhaps, 
originate cither in that exLiavagancc so lic- 
quently seen in common hie; in the want of 
diligence in business; or in a practice still 
men e dishonest, that of sending such elfccts 
as are clanged to a lo:*s in trade. The truth 
of the former accusations is too obvious to he 
disputed ; and the latter, if not so common, 
is nevertheless supported by the most positive 
proof; witness those unhappy suiferejs who 
have unwillingly complied with the requisitions 
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of the penal law, even at the expense of life; 
•and witness the many whose conduct affoi ds 
presumptive evidence that they are not more 
honest, though more successful in the con- 
cealment of their fraud. 

It is not uncommon to see persons who 
have just entered into business, furnishing 
their tables with the superfluities and the 
delicacies of life ; frequenting places of public 
entertainment and diversion ; pursuing the 
most trifling amusements with avidity, and 
sparing no expense to gratify the love of sen- 
sual pleasures. Nor is it unfrequent to see 
a man, who the other day was a bankrupt, 
carrying on a very extensive trade, moving 
in a sphere of life to which he had never been 
accustomed, and perhaps soon after riding in 
his chariot. How this can be done by him 
who has undeservedly delivered up the whole 
of his effects to a set of injured creditors, is 
a mystery I have yet to learn, but with which 
1 have no desire to be acquainted. 

Such a man may, indeed, loll at ease in 
his vehicle, and he may smile at his creditors 
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who are trudging in the dirt behind him; 
but his tranquillity will quickly be disturbed, 
if he recollect that, though the law exone- 
rated him from debts he was once unable 
to discharge, and humanely interposed that 
he might provide future subsistence without 
embarrassment, these individuals are, never- 
theless, still injured by his misfoilunc or his 
negligence ; that indigence may have attended 
some dejected to the grave; and' that others 
may be yet groaning under burdens without 
prospect of relief. And should conscience be) 
roused from its torpor, it will convince him 
that if the statute, which in its clemency pro- 
cured his enlargement, laid no claim to alllu- 
cnce which diligence or success might after- 
wards accumulate ; yet that, in honour and 
equity, his creditors have a right, prior to 
the calls of luxury or the demands of avarice ; 
and that, when his own necessities are sup- 
plied, the remainder should be appropriated 
to liquidate those debts which the laws 
of his country have remitted* but which 
are, notwithstanding, obligatory while ca- 
pacity for payment remains, while mo- 
lal obligation between man and man 
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continues, and one farthing icmams un> 

Raid. 

It is true, that while in the body, we are 
never so placed as to be certainly exempted 
iiorn the common casualties of lilc. ‘ Death 
may intercept the sw iftest career ; but he who 
is cut off in the execution of an honest under- 
taking, has at least the honour of lading in his 
rank, and htfs fought the battle, though he 
missed the victory/ 

In the prosecution of the plan you have 
formed, I will imagine it possible that you 
may hereafter meet with such losses in trade, 
as shall considerably impair your- fortune. 
Suppose, for instance, that you should be so 
far reduced as not to be able to pay your 
creditors more dian lifteen shillings in the 
pouni. lu this case w hat is do be done ? 
some will say, Venture another year ; things 
may conic round again ; aryl you may be en- 
abled to pa) every one his just demands : 
but I say, Philetus, Stop here ; and indeed 
this should have been done before, if your 
circumatanees wcic known to be on the 
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decline. In such a dilemma, however, sum- 
mon your creditors together ; lay before theii^ 
an impartial statement of your affairs ; ac- 
quaint them with the expenditure of your 
money, I he profits of your business, and the 
losses that you have unavoidably sustained. 
This will give them the highest proof of* your 
iutegiity, and perhaps encourage them to risk 
their property with confidence in your hands; 
hoping that Providence may yet sm/lc on your 
endeavours; may yet repair their deficiency; 
and leeompcnse you afterwards for your in- 
dustry and care. 

This step must he taken, Pluletus, if you 
mean to preserve your reputation inviolate in 
the world. The piineipies of enmnion ho- 
nesty demand tjiis at least; and however 
strongly a contrary practice may he leconi- 
niciidcd hy example, it is highly criminal, and 
deserving of much severer punishment than is 
generally inflicted on such public robbers. 

The reasonableness of my advice will be 
obvious, if you consider that in still continu- 
ing vour business, von run a very da gorous 
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risk, not at your own expense, but at the ex- 
pense of those whose property you possess, 
and to whom you are accountable. To this 
consideration add also the little probability 
there can be of success in such a desperate 
undertaking, and I am persuaded you will 
see the propriety of my remarks. Hope, re 
member, is ‘ always liberal : and they that 
trust her promises make little scruple of re- 
velling to-day on the profits of the morrow/ 

For the present, we will estimate your re- 
turns when in full trade, at six thousand a 
year ; but by a decrease of business and other 
occurrences, you are brought into the situation 
above mentioned. >iow, Philctus, if without 
remissness on your part, trade has gradually 
declined, what reason is there to expect that 
the next year will be more propitious than 
the Ihst? Suppose, however, that your at- 
tempt should prove as successful as your 
wishes, and your returns and profits equal to 
what they once were, this would by no means 
answer your present purpose. We have al- 
ready allowed your returns to be six thousand 
a year; we will now settle your profits at 
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fen per cent, your disbursements at four hun- 
dred per annum, and the claims of your cre- 
ditors at three thousand pounds. Upon this 
plan, you will lay by two hundred a year, 
which is to be reserved for the payment of 
your debts : but as there is a deficiency of 
seven hundred and fifty pounds, the same un- 
interrupted success will be requisite for more 
than three years before you can discharge the 
debt you have incurred. . . 

These remarks are not made with a view to 
depress the exertions of industry, but to ex- 
cite vigilance in detecting the fallacy of those 
specious arguments by which the unwary are 
deceived : to guard you also against the trea- 
chery of him who shall, in such circum- 
stances, attempt to allure with the hope ol 
success, by urging as a reason for trying the 
experiment, The embarrassment of your affairs, 
which, to disclose, must destroy your credit, 
bring inevitable ruin, and preclude at once 
all possibility of recovery ; insinuating, at the 
same time, That as more cannot be expected 
when things are at the very worst, it can 
be of little importance to the debtor, whe- 
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1 her lie pa}’ five or fifteen shillings in (lie 
pound. 

7\s your fortune is comparative! v small, 
your business cannot be of equal extent Avitli 
tlio opulent ill trade: be content therefoie to 
move in a more contracted spline, and care- 
ful not to exceed its limits. To aspire after 
things beyond your reach, is to couit the pain 
of disappointment. .Remember tin* declara- 
tion of him mho said — 4 they that mill he 
rich fall into temptation and a snate, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which dfriwn 
men in destruction and perdition.’ 

It is perhaps needless 1o point out the im- 
propriety and the folly of those who on their 
first setting out in life, launch into dangerous 
extremes. Om* of considerable importance 
however 1 will mention. 

In carrying on your business, be content 
with a house, and such accommodations as 
arc suited to the capital you possess, and the 
returns you have reason to expect. It is too 
frequent a custom with young persons, if pos- 
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sossed of a few hundred pounds, to occupy a 
house, the rent, taxes, and other expenses of 
which require the profits of as many thou- 
sands in a way of trade. To determine what 
can induce men thus to act is not easy, unless 
it be pride ; which is always envious at the 
happiness or the success of others, and w hich 
generally overcomes its votaries by pleading 
a right to privileges equal to those whose 
i hcumstances in life arc easy, if not affluent. 
The most plausible excuse that can he urged 
for occupying a large house is that of pro- 
curing and preserving trade : and indeed it is 
possible that the attention of some persons 
may be attracted by the magnificence of a 
building. l$ut it is one thing to attract at- 
tention, and another to attract custom; for 
when men find that they arc likely to pay 
dear for their love of elegance, they will very 
readily relinquish the splendour of a shop, 
and purchase ihe'samc commodity where it may 
be bad much cheaper, though it may happen 
to he in one of less figure. Men of considerable 
property, and of long standing in business, 
may indeed support a degree of magnificence 
with reputation and propriety ; but, with a 
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small capital, this cannot Ik; done by ill * 
young beginner without either the in (men- 
tion of more than ordinary success, the lining 
on of extravagant profits, or taking undue ad- 
vantage of the ignorant and unwary. 

But the evil does not slop here, Pliilelus. 
A magnificent house will make hut a poor 
show if not furnished and adorned suitably lo 
its appearance. The tradesman who is de- 
sirous of commanding respect and custom hy 
the iigurc that he makes in life, cannot wil- 
lingly submit to be thought what he really is, 
and therefore lie assumes a character to 
which he lias no claim. To maintain his dig- 
nity and grandeur, his entertainments are 
splendid ; and if the want of business be likely 
to disappoint his ambitious schemes, unfair 
methods arc taken, prejudicial to the interest 
qf the honest and industrious trader, in order 
to support his credit, his luxury, and his pride. 
Manufactures arc sometimes sold greatly 
undervalue; and when opportunity senes, 
their price is not 1111 frequently extended be- 
yond the limits of justice. Thus he goes on 
from one evil to another, until his properly 
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is wasted, his creditors defrauded, and he is 
himself involved in ruin and disgrace. 

Tf, therefore, you would avoid these fatal 
disasters, ho content with such a house and 
accommodations as your business may re- 
quire. Let not your cxpcnces exceed your 
income, but rather strive to hare them con- 
siderably less. Jly such a conduct you will 
always retain something in hand -that may 
enable you to bear the losses incident to 
t facta without being materially hurt: but on 
the other hand, a drawback of that nature 
may prove fatal to your interest, unless pre- 
vented by some extraordinary occurrence. 

On this subject, Dr. Johnson’s advice to 
his friend Boswell cannot be unpleasant. 1 
will transcribe it for your perusal. 

‘ You, dear sir, have now a new station, 
and have therefore new cares, and new em- 
ployments. Life, as Cowley seems to say, 
ought to resemble a well ordered poem* 
*»f which one rule generally received is, 

that the exordium should be simple, and 
N 2 
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should promise little. Begin your new course 
of life with the least show, and the least ex- 
pense possible ; you may at pleasure increase 
both, but you cannot easily diminish them. 
Do not think your estate your own, while any 
man can call upon you for money which you 
cannot pay ; therefore, begin with timorous 
parsimony. Let it be your first care not to 
be in any man's debt. 

‘ When the thoughts are extended to a fu- 
ture state, the present life seems hardly wor- 
thy of all those principles of conduct, and 
maxims of prudence, which one generation of 
men has transmitted to another : but upon a 
closer view, when it is perceived how much 
evil is produced, and how much good is im- 
peded by embarrassment and distress, and 
how little room the expedients of poverty 
leave for the exercise of virtue, it grows 
manifest that the boundless importance of the 
next life enforces some attention to the inte- 
rests of this.’ 

Smuggling, in all its branches, let me en- 
treat you to avoid. This evil, however 
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recommended by the practice of men from 
whom >vc miglit-cxpcct better tilings, is hurt- 
ful to the industrious trader, injurious to the 
interests of society, and contrary to the com- 
mand of God. 

Let me also advise you to have hilt one 
price in retailing your commodities; lioin 
which never deviate, unless the article be 
cl .imaged or inferior in quality. ]5y a steady 
uniformity in this practice, you will prevent 
much needless altercation ; and, what is in- 
linitely more important, avoid those false- 
hoods that are common in a way of trade, 
hut which are nevertheless highly criminal in 
the sight oP the Lord God of truth. There 
are indeed some professed Christians who call 
them by a softer name : but if asserting, as is 
usually the ease, that a farthing less than was 
asked for the 'article in question cannot he 
taken, and afterwards abating perhaps a 
shilling, be not an untruth, I know not what 
is. If, however, these casuistical venders 
can prove it to be otherwise, this must he 
effected hy some of those logical mysteries ir 
trade with which \ am unacquainted, which 
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arc nol found in systems of ethics, or theology, 
?nd which were unknown t,o him who said, 
Let your communication be yea, yea, nay, 
nay, for whatsoever is more than these, comeili 
of evil. 

Suppose, however, that the practice against 
which I am writing, could be rescued from 
the positive charge of falsehood ; this would 
by no means! warrant the use of it to a fol- 
lower of Christ. It is not sufficient that the 
Christian avoid the commission of actual sins 
only, for more is certainly required of him 
w ho is commanded to abstain from all ap- 
pearance of evil ; who is to speak the truth to 
his neighbour, and so to w alk that he may be 
pronounced blameless arid w ithout rebuke in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse genera- 
tion. * Cir umspection is always necessary 
to him that would shun the verge of tempta- 
tion : because lie that suffers the slightest 
breach in his morality, can seldom tell what 
shall entt r it, or how wide it shall he made ; 
when a passage is open, the influx of corrup- 
tion is every moment wearing down opposi- 
tion, and by slow degrees deluges the heart. 
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Watchfulness, with lcgai d to mu words, 
jo some respects as necessary tor the honour* 
of religion as it is in the actions of life* ; or 
at least as necessary for the approbation of 
him who ‘ views elfecls in their causes and 
actions in their motives:’ and who hath de- 
clared, ‘ That every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall gi\e an account thereof in 
the day of judgment.’ 

Certainly it must be painful to a conscien- 
tious man to be even suspected of duplicity ; 
but the custom against which I now r speak, 
lays a foundation for more than suspicion; 
because lie who lives in the practice of it may 
be justly charged with a deviation from truth, 
that was intended to deceive. It is true that 
men of the world, who are as much bound to 
regard truth as the real Christian, may com- 
mit this evil, add others yet more dagrant, 
without being exposed to general reproach ; 
but this will seldom be the case with the man 
who is distinguished by an indexible rc\crcnoe 
lor the moral precepts of religion. The slight- 
est mistake on his part, is much more likely 
to be considcied as *:onipic*c ev:d* nee of 
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intentional deception; and if not exemplary 
in every part of bis conduct, be must expect 
to feel the severe lash of unmitigated censure. 
He, therefore, who is desirous of honouring 
that gospel which he professes to esteem, 
must keep his tongue from evil, and his lips 
from speaking guile; or, to use the words of 
Him who spake as never man spake, Must 
let bis light so shine before men, that they 
may see bis good Works, and glorify bis ra- 
ther who is in heaven. 

But, Philetus, the evil of such a custom is 
not merely personal : the consequences are 
felt by the community at large. Many in- 
dividuals, unacquainted with tlie method of 
carrying on trade, and even some that are, 
have perhaps too much modesty to dispute 
9 the veracity of a man who can look them se- 
riously in the face, and assure them on his 
word that lie asks the lowest price. And in- 
deed, after such a declaration, lie that can 
instantly bid him less, must possess more as- 
surance than falls to the lot of most men. 
Such persons are therefore ungenerously de- 
frauded of their property ; and the mean 
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haggler, who thinks lie never buys a bargain 
without abatement, purchases tJie same cu- 
ticle, perhaps, for a sum considerably less. 

Let me inform you, however, that if this 
plan be followed, you must not expect the 
custom of these bargaiu-hunteis : for were 
they to encumber your shop for a few mo- 
ments, you would find as much diilieiilly in 
convincing them that it is possible to buy a 
cheap bargain without abatement, as in de- 
monstrating to their mere senses the opacity 
of the moon, the diameter of the sun, or the 
satellites of Jupiter. J5y the loss of their 
favours, howe»er, jou would receive no 
other iiijuiy than what might follow the 
derangement of your goods, and the time 
wasted in answering such impertinents. As 
for the more liberal and rational part of man- 
kind, you fnay with propriety expect to be 
indulged with their countenance and support. 
Every man is not a competent judge of the 
article lie means to purchase ; he will there- 
fore be glad to lay out his money with the 
tradesman on whose probity he can rely, both 
for the quality and the cheapness of his goods. 
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La bou i' also to extend y our business, not 
by, the, prevailing euslom of visiting abroad 
and entertaining much company at home : hut 
by retailing a commodity of equal value and 
on equal terms with your honest neighbour. 
In this practice success may be reasonably 
expected. Suppose, however, that business 
should not keep pace with your wishes; sup- 
pose it should produce merely enough foi 
subsistence, ' arid the expellees to which }ou 
must of course be liable, will it not be con- 
soling to reflect — That, as all your dealings 
wore founded on principles of justice, you 
have not wronged any man by an illicit prac- 
tice? This being the ease, your repast, 
lliough not sumptuous, will be sweet and 
satisfying; the bread of industry, and not 
the spoils of dishonesty and guile. ‘ lScttci 
is a little with ighteousness, than great rove 
lines without right. — A little that* a righteous 
man hath is better than the riches of many 
wicked.’ 

Worldly men arc indeed struggling with 
each other for wealth, and are deteru lined to 
procure it, if possible, cithci by force or by 
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fraud ; though, as one expresses it, ‘ they sa- 
crifice conscience, and Jose, heaven in ihe 
scufilc. They shift their sails, and run lie- 
lore every wind that blows. If limes 
grow rough and tempestuous, and they 
must throw overboard either their gain or 
their godliness : they make shipwreck of faith 
and a good conscience, only that they may 
bear up in the present world, though they 
sink iu the next/ * * 

That I may encourage you to persevere in 
this path of duty, suffer me to add, that vir- 
tue will meet with a suitable reward. — You 
will have the gralulations of a peaceful con- 
science. Your conduct will bear the scrutiny 
of men, and stand the trial of that day when 
the hidden things of darkness shall he made, 
manifest; when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be opened, and every work brought into 
judgment, whether it be good, or whether it 
be evil. 

* Let religion be incorporated with your 
lawful employments, and improved by an 
attention to the v\hoU course of piuvidencc 



to you and yours. Nothing I. 7 more hurtful 
to religion, than to confine, jt to particular 
times and places : I should rather ha\e said, 
there is not a greater mistake in religion, than 
to imagine that it ean be so confined. True 
religion will show its influence in every part 
of your eonduet : it is like ihc sap of a living 
tree, which penetrates the most distant houghs. 
In your ordinary railing, see that 3011 under- 
take nothing h'ut what is lawful in its end ; and 
endeavour to accomplish nothing by any hut 
lawful means, that you may have, always the 
comfort of a conscience void of offence. Nay, 
you should even do more ; you should endea- 
vour to act so single and sincere a part as to 
be beyond the imputation of a fraud, that all 
who know you may put the most unbounded 
confidence in your integrity. — There are 
many other c. lumnics which we may naturally 
expect from a malicious world, and it ought 
to trouble us very little to hear them ; but it 
must he extremely distressing to a good man 
to be but s jspected of dishonesty/ 

What, Philetus, would it profit a man, if 
hv the secret and dark mysteries of trade he 
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should pain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? Would heaps of dishonest wealth ad- 
minister consolation in a d\ing hour ? Would 
these alleviate the pangs of guilt, or bribe the 
inexorable hand of death ? JS o ; 

4 Now pIungM la sorrow, and besirgM with pain, 

He find? too late all earthly riches \aiu. 

Disease makes fruitless every sordid fee, 

And Death still nnswers — “ what is gold to me ?” 

This world, so plentifully stored with all 
the creatures of Cod, lias been iilly compared 
to a ‘ larpo house richly furnished, in which 
the beneficent owner has liberally pro\ided~ 
all things for accommodation and use, but 
nothing that can be properly denominated 
ours. lie hath therefore stationed at the 
door that glim porter, Death, to see that, as 
we brought nothing into it, we should carry 
nothing out. But what a sad parting hour 
must that be to him who lias gotten nothing 
but wbat lie ran no longer keep, who when 
going into another world, is compelled to leave 
all behind that he loved and admired in the 
present ? 

4 When the last hour seems to be approach- 
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ing, ;ill terrestrial advantages ar*' viewed with 
indifference, and the value that we once set 
upon I hem is disregarded or forgotten. And 
if the same thought were always predominant, 
we should then find the absurdity of stretch- 
ing out our arms incessantly to giasp that 
which we cannot keep, and wearing out our- 
selves in endeavours to add new turrets to the 
fabric of ambition, when the foundation itself 
is shaking, and the ground on which it stands 
is mouldering away.* 

Be therefore thankful for )our lot in life ; 
godliness with contentment is great gain; for 
we brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out; and if you 
but once make the trial, you will soon bn 
convinced 4 that the foundation of content 
must spring ip in the mind ; and that he, 
who lias so little knowledge of human nature, 
as to seek happiness by changing any thing 
but liis own dispositions, will waste his life 
in fruitless efforts, and multiply the grids 
which he purposes to remove/ 

F'or how should ills, which from our passions flow, 

He chang’d by Africa beat, or Russia’s snow ? 
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Tin' urttrh by Mild impatience tit iv’n to rove, 
Vex’d willi the i>;mgs ol ill-reqiulcd l>jve. 

From pole to pnlp the fat.il arrow boar*, 
WIiom! rooted point liis bleeding bosom tears ; 
With equal pain each difPrent clime he tries. 
And is himself that torment which he flies.' 


Contentment, I think, may be denominated 
Hie balm of human lift 1 . It will reconc ile the 
mind to the dispensations of providence, and 
suppress those murmurs which are too apt to 
rise when the wicked prosper nnd flourish, 
while the righteous have scarcely bread to eat. 
Iicmemher it is said of some — They have 
their portion in this life; and a hitter one it 
is, when compared with the happiness that 
awaits the righteous in a belter country. 

You recollect l*Jii Ictus, £ have ready ob- 
served, that industry is the ordinary way to 
prosperity : if therefore by diligence in trade 
riches should increase, set not your heart 
upon them, lest, * when thou hast eaten and 
art full, and hast built goodly houses, and 
dwelt therein ; and when thy herds and lh} 
flocks multiply, and thy silver and thy gold 
is multiplied, and all that lliou hast is multi- 
plied; then thine heart be lifted lip, and thou 
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forget the Lord thy Lod — and thou say in 
lli^y heart, My power arid the might of mine 
hand hath gotten me this wealth/ 

AVhcn lawfully engaged in the affairs of 
life, remember that it is said, ‘ Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him/ This admonitory lan- 
guage is thp dictate of benevolence. Attach- 
ment to the riches, to the honours, or the 
pleasures of the world, has a natural tendency 
iO divert the mind from belter objects; to 
draw oil* its attention from the one thing 
needful, and to impede its progress in the 
pursuit of the only happiness that is w orth 
enjoying. Our negligence in the present life, 
is such, that we are liable to abuse our mer- 
cies, nay, we shall certainly abuse them if 
wot prevented by the kind interposition of 
another hand. Every station in which we 
can be placed requires, besides the aids of 
divine grace, the utmost watchfulness and 
prayer, in order to counteract that depravity 
of nature, that propensity to evil which is 
entailed upon the human race, and from 
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which none have ever been exempted who 
uere the natural descendants of our original 
progenitors. 

' It is not without reason that the apostle 
represents our passage through this stage of 
our existence by images drawn from the 
alauns and solicitude of a military life : for 
we are placed in such a state, that almost 
every thing about us conspires against our 
chief interest. We are in danger from what- 

er can get possession of our thoughts ; and 
all that can excite in us cither pain or plea- 
sure, has a tendency to obstruct the way that 
leads to happiness, and either to turn us aside, 
or retard our progress.’ 

Were it lawful and becoming in a man to 
choose his circumstances in life, a mediocrity 
would perhaps be the most useful, and the 
freest from temptation, though, notwithstand- 
ing these advantages, some might think it not 
the most desirable. Opulence may tempt us 
to dissipation, indolence, sensuality, and total 
forgetfulness of God. Poverty, to envy, false- 
hood, dishonesty, perjury. Let us therefore 
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say with Agur, Give me neither poverty nor 
riches ; feed me with food convenient forme : 
lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is 
the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, and 
take the name of my God in vain. 

But even those Christians, Lhiletus, who 
move in this middle sphere, are not exempt 
from the calamities of life. They have their 
sorrows and their joys; they taste a bitter 
mixed with every sweet ; they find a faithful 
monitor within, that tells them the earth is 
not their portion, that it was not given as their 
rost, nor intended as their home. — The Al- 
mighty Lather of our spirits hath, in mercy, 
4 written vanity and vexation upon every con- 
dition ; and if his providence create not trou- 
bles for us, yet our own folly will ; thus hath 
man rade himself a slave and drudge to the 
world, over which G od made him Lord/ 

It has been justly remarked. That sorrow, 
in 4 hc present state, is the sad inheritance of 
man. He is born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upwards. The first intelligence of his visible 
existence is announced by the voice of weep- 
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ing : and through every stage of life, either 
his own sufferings, or the sufferings of others,* 
claim the tear of sorrow ; nor w ill the claim 
he remitted, nor the tear cease to flow, till it 
be * dried up in the dust of the grate.’ 

1 am. 

Yours, &c. 


O 2 
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LETTER VIII. 

Cii hii( I may ever, at the morning ray. 

Open with pray’r the conseeraLed day; 

Tune thy great praUe, anil bid my soul ar:’je, 
And with the morning sun ascend the skies; 

Ai that ndvanres let iny zeal iinpiove. 

And glow with ardour of consummate love; 

Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 

YOUNG. 


J AM now going lo transmit yon my 
thoughts on a subject, Philptus, which is 
but little thought of iu the world, and con- 
sequently not much regarded ; I mean family 
worship. This however is a service highly 
reasonable in itself, and incumbent on the 
master of a family; and whatever may be 
the opinion or the practice of others, I flatter 
myself it will be statedly performed by you 
morning and evening. 


For this purpose set apart a few moments 
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that will not interfere with your lawful busi- 
ness. The time # to be spent in this devout 
exercise must be left to the dictates of dis- 
cretion. To lay down a rule for general 
practice, where the circumstances and en- 
gagements of individuals are so various, is 
impracticable. The scriptures leave this matter 
wholly undetermined; there being no diwne 
injunction respecting it, though the practice 
itself is clearly revealed. It mayMi(?wc\er be 
needful to observe, that care should be taken 
to prevent any inconvenience arising cither 
from the length or shortness of the time sot 
apart for the performance of this important 
service. 

‘ When Cicero was asked w hich of Demos- 
llicnes’ orations he thought best, he wittily 
replied, The longest. But if the question 
should be, Whjch of prayers are the best. 
The answer then must not be The longest, 
but the strongest : not the prayer that exceeds 
in quantity, but that which exceeds in quality. 
In moral actions the manner of w orking is a 
sw r aying circumstance : a man may sin in 
doing good, but not in doing well/ 
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The hour in which this duty should be per- 
formed is not particularly mentioned. Suffer 
me however to suggest, that it should be in 
the morning before breakfast. * The advan- 
tage resulting from this order, if it can be 
conveniently admitted, is, says Dr. Stennct, 
considerable. In the first instance, besides 
the idea of its being most natural to begin 
the day with God, the service, thus disposed, 
will be in less danger of suffering interrup- 
tion from secular affairs, than if it were post- 
poned to a further hour/ 

With respect to your evening devotions, 
let them, if possible, be performed before sup- 
per; because the animal frame is then less 
encumbered, not so liable to drowsiness, and 
more at liberty to exert itself with vigour. 
Every man must be sensible that even ne- 
cessary food, WAien first taken, lias a natural 
tendency to blunt the operations of the mind 
in religious duties : and though some persons 
may not be so susceptible of this inconveni- 
ence as others, yet I think its influence must 
be more or less experienced by all. If, 
th(VP?forc, one moment be more favourable to 
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devotion 1 him anotlicr, it ought to be embrac- 
ed : lor, as one expresses it, ‘ to choose the* 
dullest and deadest times, when sleep is 
ready to close our eyes, and renders us un- 
able to serve ourselves, is to choose a moment 
not adapted to the duty — We must feel a 
langour that will make us pray as if fearful 
that (iod should accept iis, and as coldly as 
if unwilling he should hear us, and take 
away that lust by which we are* governed, 
and against which conscience urges to 
pray.’ 

in scripture, honourable mention is made 
of family worship in commendation of faithful 
Abraham : I know, sail Ji Jehovah, that he 
will command his children, and his household 
after him ; and they shall keep the w ay of 
the Lord. In this practice lived the venerable 
Joshua, who on a review of the many deliver* 
anees God had wrought, said to the children 
of Israel, If it seem evil unto you to serve 
the Lord, choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve : but as for me and my house we w ill 
serve the Lord. After his example copied 
the royal Psalmist : who, having fiuishcd the 
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various services of the da) in which lie had 
• publicly testified his thankfulness for the di- 
vine interposition, retired from the world, and 
returned to bless his household : and in order 
to demonstrate his love of prayer he cries, 
in another place, Seven times a day* do I 
praise thee, because of thy righteous judg- 
ments. Job also, who is so justly admiicd 
and commended for his patience, rose earl v 
in the irtorhing to offer for his family burnt- 
offerings according to the number of his chil- 
dren. This it is said, he did continually. 
Nor must we forget the example of the pro- 
phet Daniel, whose thanksgh ings evince the 
ardour and the sincerity of his piety. The de- 
vout Cornelius likewise furnishes us with an 
example of family worship, and of the suc- 
cess with which it was attended. The pe- 
titions that sprang from his heart ascended as 
a jncmorial before God, and though imperfet t, 
were accepted. 

Now, Philetus, if illustrious examples had 
the same force in religion as in matters of 
little moment, how ready should we he to 
tread in the steps of these great and eminently 
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pious men ! But, alas ! we have lo lament 
that their imperfections are more frequently 
imitated than their virtues. I hope however 
it is otherwise with you, and that, in refer- 
ence to family worship you are determined to 
follow their example. 

It is probable you may meet with great 
opposition and discouragement in an under- 
taking that is so generally neglected ; hut 4 to 
him w ho is animated with a view of obtaining 
approbation from the Smcrcign of the uni- 
verse, no diftieulty should seem insurmount- 
able/ It is true that the world in which we 
live, seems to think family worship rather the 
effect of superstition than the genuine off- 
spring of religion : hut such a reflection will 
ha\e no weight where reason is permitted to 
preside. 

Dr. Johnson said, when speaking to Mr. 
Boswell respecting Smart, the poet, 4 Mad- 
ness frequently discovers itself merely by un- 
necessary deviation from the usual modes of 
the world. My poor friend Smart showed 
the disturbance of his mind by falling upon 
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his knees, and saying las prayers in the street, 
or in any other unusual place., J\».w although, 
rationally speaking, it is greater madness not 
to pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, 1 
am afraid there are so many who do not pray, 
that their understanding is not called in ques- 
tion/ 

The reasonableness of family worship will 
appear very 6b\ ious from a consideration of 
our unceasing obligations to God, as our 
maker, preserver, and benefactor, in him we 
live, and move, and have our being. To his 
unmerited beneficence we are perpetually in- 
debted. If we are indulged with health and 
strength, with riches and honours,, these arc 
favours to which we have no claim, of which 
wc may justly he deprived, and set upon the 
dunghill with the beggar. These certainly 
arc jruths that must at once strike the mind 
of every considerate man, and which the most 
abandoned and profane cannot be hardy 
enough, when serious, to deny. How then 
ought every testimony of the Divine munifi- 
cence to excite our love, our gratitude, and 
our praise ! If wc have food and raiment, 
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tlicj arc abundantly more than wedcseive* 
for in many things we all offend. % 

M'liv, Philolns, are we commanded to pia\, 
(■ivc us this day our daily bread, if not to 
teach us, among 1 other things, our daily de- 
pendence upon <«od as the dispenser of tem- 
poral blessings? Most of our wants return 
with the morning, and to whom should we 
look but to him who is able to supply them? 
W eneed his direction tluough the vicissitudes 
and the perplexities of every day; and with- 
out his gracious interposition and support* 
we can effect nothing to any valuable purpose. 
In the cn cuing we seek rest in \ain, unless 
he give slumber to the eyelids, and sleep to 
the eyes. Now as these are wants common 
to every family, and what all its members 
constantly experience, they ought certainly 
to unite in supplicating the divine goodness, 
and in returning thanks for the mercies of 
which they have jointly been partakers. 
Surely each can say with the Psalmist, It 
is good to give thanks unto the Lord, and 
to sing praises unto thy name, O Most High : 
to show forth thy loving-kindness in the 
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morning, and thy faithfulness every night 
•—for thou, Lord, only mi^kcst inc dwell ill 
safety. 

Family worship is indeed so highly proper 
in itself, and calculated to answer such fin- 
able purposes, that no man can justify his con- 
duct in neglecting it. That the continuance 
of daily mercies calls for daily acknowledg- 
ments, is* tht* dictate of reason as well as ot 
religion. ‘ Some suspension of common af- 
fairs, some pause of temporal pain and plea- 
sure, is surely necessary to him who deliberates 
for eternity, who is forming the only plan in 
which miscarriage cannot be repaired, and 
examining the only question in which a mis- 
take cannot be rectified/ 

That prayer is a duty resulting from our 
rtjjation to tuc Almighty, as pur Creator and 
Benefactor, can want no proof. It is, be- 
sides, a means by which the comfort and the 
happiness of his dependent and sinful crea- 
tures are promoted. He that knows what is 
in man, stands in no need of intelligence 
respecting his condition. * All tilings aie 
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naked and opened unto the eves of him with 
whom we have to do — Hell is naked befoje 
him, and destruction hath no covering/ — In 
this, as in every other ease, duty and privi- 
lege arc inseparable ; and the utility of prayer 
will be manifest when it is remembered that 
h is not intended to give the Father of spirits 
information concerning either our wants or 
our unworthiness, for these arc perfectly 
known to him before they are fait or acknow- 
ledged by ourselves, but to impress the mind 
with a deep conviction of both, and to keep 
perpetually alive a sense of our entire depemfc 
ence on him for the pardon of the one, and 
the supply of the other. 

* Nothing so forcibly restrains from ill as 
the remembrance of a recent address to 
heaven for protection and assistance. After 
having petitioned for power to resist tempta- 
tion, there is so great an incongruity in not 
continuing the struggle, that we blush at the 
thought, and persevere lest we lose all rever- 
ence for ourselves. After fervently devoting 
our souls to God, we start with horror at 
immediate apostasy ; every act of deliberate 
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wickedness is then complicated with hypocrisy 
and ingratitude? it is a mock 03’ of the Father 
of mercies, the forfeiture of that peace in 
which we closed our address, and a renuncia- 
tion of the hope which that address inspired. 
But if prayer and immorality be thus incom- 
patible, surely the former should not be neg- 
lected by those who contend that moral virtue 
is the summit of human perfection. 

In the nogleet of either domestic or of 
private worship, we act much more incon- 
sistently than we do in the common occur- 
rences of life. Were wo to roeeitc the 
smallest token of respect at the hand of 
some earthly friend, wc should be prompt 
in making our acknowledgments ; wc should 
feel pain in recollecting one opportunity when 
wc might have testified our gratitude, but 
which was culier neglected or forgotten. If 
then we pretend to be sensible of our obliga- 
tions to our heavenly Benefactor — to that 
Friend who sticketli closer Ilian a brother; 
by what snail we demonstrate the sincerity 
of these pretensions, if not by yielding the 
obedience wc acknowledge to be due, which 
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wo have it in our power lo perform, arid 
which the present stale of our existence irn- 
deis both a piivilege and a duty? Surely it 
is right to * seek him that turneth the shadow 
of death into the morning, and makclh tire 
day dark with night ? 7 

If then, Philetus, the neglect of family 
worship cannot lie vindicated in the openly 
profane, how can it be excused or counte- 
nanced in the real Christian, who must ex- 
perience a double tie for the performance of 
this relative and social duty. Besides tlnr 
providential favours of which all men are 
undeseivedly partakers, he is indulged with 
those spiritual supplies that are infinitely supe- 
rior, and which admit of no comparison with 
sublunary enjoyments. He should therefore 
certainly be in all ihings exemplary ; lie 
should think it his meat and drink to do the 
will of his heavenly Bather? and especially 
when lie considers that by separating himself 
from the corrupt conversation, amusements, 
and company of the world, he indicates a 
love to more refined and lasting pleasures. 
By this voluntary seclusion, he tacitly con- 
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demus the sinful customs and manners of the 
wicked, he is a reprover of iheir ways, and 
becomes a pattern for them to imitate. But 
if he live in the neglect of family worship, 
the omission of which is reprehensible in 
them ; where is the propriety of his conduct, 
and how are we to distinguish between the 
sincere Christian and the nominal professor ? 
It is possible they may be equally upright in 
their dealings among men, though from dif- 
ferent motives ; but as these motives are 
hidden from us, we must judge of their re- 
ligion and integrity by their deportment in the 
world, the family and the church, to which 
they both respectively belong. 

There are persons who never felt the con- 
straining power of divine love, that are 
strictly honest, exemplary in their families, 
and moral In their conduct. Such perhaps 
were some of the Pharisees mentioned in 
scripture, and such once was the persecuting 
Saul. If then it be possible for a man under 
the influence of moral principles, to appear 
unblamable in the management of his civil, 
his relative, and social duties, it is absolutely 
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n^rcssary, for the credit of religion, that one 
under the inllucnee of grace should in c\erv 
part of his conduct, be at least equally ex- 
emplary. But how this can he said of him 
who shall live in the neglect of family woi- 
ship, is not easy to conceive. It is true, lie 
may be regular and devout in the peifm-mam r 
of prayer in the closet, and may esteem u 
his privilege and his duty : but the pci lomi- 
auce of religious exercises in the closet i ' 
only a part, and perhaps a small part oi i . 
Christian's duty, lie is exhorted to let h n 
light so shine before men, that they may see 
his good works, and glorify his Father w ho is 
in heaven. But if lie neglect family prayer, 
how is he obedient to the word of God ? and 
how can he be pronounced blameless, or with- 
out rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation ? 

There are also men without the advantages 
of grace, who arc regular in performing tin- 
duties of the closet and of the family, 
act indeed under the inflnem e oi i • ■ 
widely different from tho.se m i 
Christian, and their prayers, as they have 



inspect to God, meet with different success; 
luit as they respect a mao’s religious and 
moral character in the world, they are tin; 
same in both. Men of the world are incom- 
petent to judge either of a man’s sincerity nr 
spirituality in worship; but they can form 
a just estimate of his outward depot tment, 
and, as that is, will either censure or apprmc. 
If therefore a man from natural principles, 
under a divine restraint, be exemplary in 
every part of his conduct, and the man of 
grace fail in reference to family worship ; the 
former, let him act from what principles he 
may, will be viewed as more friendly to re- 
ligion, as a brighter character in the world, 
and as a better member of society. 

Indeed, Philetus, it is something strange 
that men who profess to have experienced the 
power oi religion, should need to be exhorted 
to perform so reasonable a sen ice. That 
there are persons of this description, is a truth 
too obvious to be disputed. As to the sin- 
cerity of their religious pretensions, it is 
certain we may be deceived; and however 
charitable w r e are in thinking favourably 
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respecting their future state, we should he 
rare ful not to extend our charity so far as to 
extenuate or to countenance their faults. The 
omission of any part of known duty is a 
violation of moral obligation, and must in- 
evitably produce guilt: and if it be possible 
for a sincere Christian to live habitually in 
such an omission, bis conscience must be fast 
asleep ; and he has reason to expect that, 
when once roused, it will severely scourge 
him for his crime. 

Neglect of spiritual duties commonly arises 
from a declension of religion in the soul. ‘ A 
lover, says an elegant Essayist, finds no in- 
clination to tra\el any path but that which 
leads to the habitation of his mistress ; a 
trader can spare little attention to common 
occurrences, when his fortune is endanger- 
ed by a storm/ In Loth these cases neg- 
lect of other objects is the effect of an 
over-ruling passion ; and when there is not 
a conscientious regard to the duties of 
religion, the Christian may rest assured 
that the love of something else is predomi- 
nant. 
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If a man love me, said our Lord, Ik? will 
keep my words — he that lov* Mi me not hcep- 
eth not my sayings; and there can he no 
doubt but that were we to live more under 
the sensible enjoyment of dmuc hne, and 
under a deep conviction of our own unworthi- 
ncss, we should be unreserved and prompt 
in our obedience. The ways of God would 
neither appear irksome nor grievous; but, as 
they truly are, ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace. 

Of all the passions that actuate the soul, 
there is no one more grateful nor more 
powerful than love. It is this that gnes 
impulse to desire, and ardour to pursuit. Jf 
therefore the Christian be not spiritual in his 
conversation, and ready to every good word 
and work, it is manifest that his soul is bar- 
ren, and his profession, however specious, 
dwindled into form. Such men, Philetus, 
are uot an ornament, hut a discredit to re- 
ligion ; and if they are saved at last, it will 
be, as the apostle expresses it, So as by fire. 

There is in the present age much profession 
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of attar limciit to divine truth, and coin- 
paiativ ely but little practical regard to dr-’ 
Mue precepts. It therefore becomes him 
who would adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things, to manifest out of a 
good conversation that salvation by the 
cross of Christ is a doctrine according to 
godliness. To how marry apparently religious 
characters arc the words of our blessed 
Cord strictly applicable. — Why call ye me 
Gord, Lord, and do not the things which 
1 say ? < 

It is certain that the most diligent attend- 
ance on the duties of religion can merit no 
lav our at the hand of the Almighty; hut it 
is equally certain that almost every spiritual, 
and every temporal mercy is communicated 
— not in the neglect, but in the use of means 
To use these moans is the duty, the work, 
and the privilege of man ; to impart the 
blessings connected with them is the sole 
prerogative of heaven. 

Let me therefore add to the consideration 
of temporal blessings, the honour of religion, 
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and your reputation in the Christian world, 
the spiritual consolations yen liavc personally 
experienced. The contemplation of these 
things may produce the happiest effects, and 
excite pleasure which it is impossible to de- 
scribe. The joy that is sometimes felt on a 
review of the divine beneficence is more than 
mortal : it is of the same nature, though not 
in degree, with that which is experienced by 
those happy souls who have exchanged a life 
of prayer for a life of uninterrupted and un- 
ceasing praise ! 

In prayer, which is the breath of spiritual 
life, wo supplicate the throne of grace; we 
feel and lament our depravity and our guilt; 
we adore the power, the wisdom, and the 
goodness of our heavenly Tat her ; and there 
have been seasons in which the devout 
•supplicant has realized the fulfilment of 
those encouraging promises, ‘ Those that 
honour me, I will honour— and to him that 
ordereth his conversation aright will I show 
the salvation of God/ 


The performance of family worship, Phi- 
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bin?*, may be attended with the happiest 
meets. Your example will speak loudly to 
ail around joii, and leeomuiend the reli- 
gion )ou profess. If, in tlie course of 
l '1 evidence, you should be blessed with 
iluldicn, it is likely they may be benefited 
as much by this as by any other act of 
exemplary piety. Your servants also, who 
will not be forgotten in your petitions, may 
be gainers by such a conduct. * Every ex- 
hortation intended to promote either their 
pn sent or their future welfare, may be given 
with peculiar propriety and advantage in these* 
soi ions moments of retirement. The solemnity 
of I he occasion will give energy to every 
loinark; will most likely engage their at- 
tention, and perhaps leave an impression on 
the mind, which neither the levity ol youth, 
the corruption of human nature, the allure- 
ments of the world, nor even time itself shall 
be able to obliterate. 

But the master of a family who neglects 
this important service, can have none of 
these advantages : nay, if he act consistently 
with his own practice, he cannot even urge 
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them to the performance of any spiritual 
cUity whatever; for he must be sensible 
that admonitions, however suitable and im- 
pressive, lose much of their force if not 
recommended by example. For this reason, 
every lhasler of a family, ‘ should consider 
himself as intrusted not only with his ow n 
conduct, but with that of others; and as 
accountable, not only for duties which he 
neglects, . or. the crimes that he commits, 
but for that negligence and irregularity 
which he may encourage or inculcate/ 

« 

If, on the other hand, they see you daily 
devoted to God in prayer, both on your 
own and on their behalf, they must think 
there is a reality in religion ; something 
more than the world generally imagines, or 
perhaps than they themselves have expe- 
rienced. The manifestation of your concern 
for their immortal part may also induce 
them to examine the propriety of your re- 
marks ; may be instrumental in the conversion 
of their souls ; and consequently have a ten- 
dency to promote both their present and their 
future happiness. 
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13ul if after every endeavour you should 
meet witli disappointment, your kind iu- 
terposition will probably sceure tlieir es- 
teem : and if it should so happen, this 
esteem will be evinced by a faithful dis- 
charge of those services in which they may 
be respectively employed, lly such a con- 
duct you will presen c order, harmony, and 
respect; and proent many of those dis- 
quietudes which are subversive^ of .social hap- 
piness. 

* There is nothing, says a good writer, 
which has so powerful a tendency to gene- 
rate in the heart of any person good-will 
towards another, as the constant practice 
of praying to God for his happiness. Let 
a man regularly pray for his enemy with all 
that seriousness which devotion requires, and 
he will not long hirbour resentment against 
him. Let him pray for his friend with that 
ardour which friendship naturally inspires, 
and he will perceive his attachment to 
grow daily and daily stronger. If, then, 
universal benevolence, or charity, be a dis- 
position which wc ought to cultivate in 
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ourselves, mutual intercession is undeniably 
a*duty, because nothing 1 contributes so ef- 
fectually to the acquisition of that spirit 
which an apostle terms the end of the com- 
mandment. * 

The morning, as one expresses it, 4 is a 
resurrection from death to a new enjoyment 
of life— of yourself, and a fresh entrance 
into the workl.' It calls upon you, as the 
master of a family, for unequivocal expressions 
of devotion and gratitude. 

Night has been considered as an emblem 
of death — as a pause — a stop in the pro- 
gress of life : and in these vit^ws it is 
fight, before we enter its solemnities, to re- 
cognize the transactions of the day ; to mark 
those duties which have been cither entirely 
omitted or carelessly performed ; to recollect 
the favours graciously bestowed ; to admire 
the Divine patience with which we have trifled, 
and to implore that protection and forgiveness, 
without which we are inevitably undone. 


4 Many oft times fall asleep in tins world, 
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and awake in the other, and have no sum- 
mons to acquaint them whither they «re 
going. And yet though every mans con- 
dition be thus uncertain, and his breath in 
iiis nostrils, where there is as much room 
for it to go out as to come in ; how few 
make their night’s repose to serve as a me- 
morial of their last rest ! Some pervert the 
night, which was ordained to he a cessation 
of the evils of labour, to make it a season 
for their greater activity in the evils of sin. 
They devise, as tiic prophet saith, iniquity 
upon their beds, and when the morning is 
light they practise it, because it is in the 
power of their hand. 

4 When therefore the generality of men 
are such unthrifts of time, and like careless 
navigators, keep no journal or diary of their 
motions, and other occurrences that hap- 
pen ; what need have others to pray, 
with Moses, 4 So teach us to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom/ He who was learned in all tlie 
sciences of the Egyptians, desires to be 
taught of God so to number, as not to 
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mistake, or to make any error in the ac- 
count of life, by setting d[own days for 
minutes, and years for days. A man would 
naturally think that a little arithmetic would 
seme to cast up so small a number as the 
days of him whose days are as the days 
of an hireling, lew and evil : and yet it is 
such a mastery, that Moses begs of God to 
be instructed in it as that which is the chief 
and only knowledge. Yea, God himself 
earnestly wishes this wisdom to Israel his 
people — ‘ O that they were wise, that they 
understood this, that they would consider 
their latter end/ 

* Let us therefore number our tlays by 
meditating what our days are, and the end 
for which our lives were given ; by reckon- 
ing our day by our work, and not by our 
time f by what wc do, and n?t by what 
we are : by remembering that we are in 
a continual progress to the chambers of 
death. No man’s life is so long at the 
evening as it was in the morning. Night 
and day are as two axes, which, without 
rest, are alternately at the root of our life. 
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A chip flics olT cvciy day and c\cry night, 
and the stroke, is continued till at Jonglh 
we aie hewn down and tall at the grave’s 
mouth.’ 

In the performance of family worship, 
J Mulct us, you will experience a pleasure 
that will induce you to person eie in the 
midst of surrounding opposition; and it is 
this pleasure that will support •and animate 
you under many of the trials with which 
you must expect to meet in civil, in do- 
mestic, and ichgious life. It is this 'that 
will make the most pressing difficulties 
appear comparatively light ; and if these 
dilliculties he contrasted with the many 
spiritual blessings with which you are fa- 
voured, they will appear light as the dust 
on the balance. In a word, the consolation 
sometimes enjoyed in the practice of this 
relative and social duty, cannot be ex- 
pressed; it would beggar the most elaborate 
description. 


The present world, remember, is but a 
passage to the next ; and while travelling 
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through it, be careful not to regard it as 
your home. * He that lives longest lives 
but a little while ; every man therefore may 
be certain that lie has no time to waste. 
The duties of life are commensurate to its 
duration, and every day brings its task, 
which if neglected, is doubled on the mor- 
row. But he that has already trifled away 
those months and years, in which he 
should have* laboured, must remember that 
he has now only a part of that of which 
the whole is little ; and that since the few 
moments remaining are to be considered 
as the last trust of heaven, not one is to 
be lost.' 

But the end of all things is at hand ; 
let us therefore not sleep, as do others, 
but henceforward endeavour to be more 
provident of time. The night is far spent, 
and the hour cometh when no one can 
work. * Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy m.ght ; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor w is- 
dom, in the grave whither thou goest. 
Let us use this: world, as not abusing it; 
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for every thing in it that can either grieve 
nr delight is passing away. Let us he 
anxious for nothing but the consolations 
which religion can certainly impart. Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths arc peace. The duties she enjoins, 
‘ if sincerely and regularly performed, will 
always be sufficient to exalt the meanest, 
and to exercise the highest understand- 
ing. That mind will nevi r he vacant, 
which is frequently recalled by stated du- 
ties to meditations on eternal interests; 
nor can any hour he long, which is spent 
in augmenting desire for celestial happi- 
ness. 

Before I conclude, Philetus, I will trans- 
cribe for your perusal a few lines written 
on the present subject by a learned and 
judicious author. ‘ Let me exhort you, 
says he, to be careful and conscientious in 
family government and iustruction. Iiow 
inexcusable arc those parents and masters, 
who suffer their children and servants to 
perish tor lack of knowledge ? What un- 
speakable advantages do you enjoy, having 



all the force of natural affection, as well as 
natural authority, to give your instructions 
weight! How many have remembered, with 
pious gratitude, through a whole life, the 
berieiit they have received from family in- 
struction and example ? I know I speak to 
many who arc accountable to God for this 
mercy ; how shall you answer it then, if y o«t 
do not give the same advantage to your own 
families ? And’ how shall they answer to God, 
think you, who have banished the worship of 
God from the families in which they found 
it ? One would think the lifeless walls and 
furniture of your chambers might be awaken- 
ing monitors. 

‘ There is the greatest mutual influence 
between family and personal religion. Per- 
sonal religion is the foundation of all family 
and relative duties. It would be speaking 
to the deaf to persuade any to watch over 
the souls of others, who have no concern for 
their own. But wherever there is a deep 
impression of the importance of eternity for 
ourselves, this will naturally and necessarily 
set before us its importance with respect to 
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all that are dear to us. On the oilier hand, 
for the same reason, family religion is one of 
the best and surest evidences of the rcali 
and the strength of personal religion. It is 
sometimes observed, that some very pious 
persons are extremely defective in this par 
ticular, and take litMc care of the instruction, 
and still less of the government of their chil- 
dren. If they are truly pious, it is a very 
great blemish upon their piety. However, 
for my own part, I confess I do very much 
suspect the sincerity of religion in those who 
are remarkably negligent in this particular, 
let them profess as much as they will. I 
know that pious persons, from the weakness 
of their own judgment, will be guilty of great 
imprudence in the manner of family instruc- 
tion, and from an absolute incapacity mar 
not be able to preserve their authority ; but 
I cannot ^easily reconcile with true piety, 
the absolute neglect of either the one or th< 
other. 

* I must add, that I take family religion, 
and the careful discharge of relative duties, 
to be an excellent mean of the growth o. 
Q 
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religion in a man’s soul. How can iu>y per- 
son bend his knees in prayer every day with 
family, but it must be a powerful re- 
straint upon him from the indulgence of any 
sin which is visible to them ? Will such a 
person, think you, dare to indulge himself in 
anger, or choose to be seen by them, when 
he conies home staggering with drunkenness, 
unlit to perform any duty, or sin still more 
by the manner of performance ? When i 
figure to myself a master of a family, who 
had come home sotted like a beast, and half- 
supported to his house, rising in the morning, 

I am not able to conceive how he can bear 
the looks of those members of his family 
who had been witnesses of his shame. . But, 
besides being a restraint from gross crimes, 

I cannot help saying, that, speakiug of the 
things of God, with the concern of a parent, 
or the humanity of a master, must gi\c a 
solemnity of spirit, and a sense of their mo- 
ment, even greater than before. A man 
cannot speak to purpose, without feeling 
what he says ; and the new impression will 
certainly leave behind it a lasting effect. Let 
me, therefore, earnestly recommend to you 
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the faithful discharge and careful management 
of family duties, a§ you regard the glory 01 • 
(iod, the interest of his church, the advan- 
tage of your posterity, and you r own final 
acceptance in the day of judgment.* 

I am, 

Youi, &v. 


FINIS. 


Pi m It'd l»y Thomas, Davison, Whitefriars, London. 
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